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SONG OF THE HEMPSEED, 
BY ELIZA COOR. 


Ay scatter me well, ’tis a moist spring day, 
Wide and far be the Hempseed sown 
And bravely I'll stand on the autumn land 


When the rains have dropp'd and the winds have blown. 


Man shall carefully gather me up, 
His hand shall rule and my form shall change, 
Not as a mate for the purple of state, 
Nor into aught that is “ rich and strange.” 
But I will come forth all woven and spun, 
With my fine threads curl’d in serpent length, 
And the fire- wrought chain, and the lion's thick mane, 
Shall be rivalled by me in mighty strength. 
T have many a place in the busy world, 
Of triumph and fear, of sorrow and joy ; 
I carry the freeman’s flag unfurl'd, 
I am linked to childhood’s darling toy. 
Then scatter me wide, and hackle me well, 
For a varied tale can the Hempseed tell. 


Bravely I swing in the anchor ring 
Where the foot of the proud man cometh not, 
Where the dolphin leaps, and the sea-weed creeps 
O’er the rifted sand and coral grot. 
Down, down below I merrily go 
When the huge ship takes her rocking rest, 
The waters may chafe, but she dwelleth as safe 
As the young bird in its woodland nest. 
I wreathe the spars of that same fair ship 
Where the gallant sea-hearts cling about, 
Springing aloft with a song on the lip, 
Putting their faith in the cordage stout. 
I am true when the blast sways the giant mast, 
Straining and stretch’d im a nor-west gale, 
I abide with the bark, in the day and the dark, 
Lashing the hammock and reefing the sail. 
Oh, the billows and I right fairly cope, 
And the wild tide is stemm’‘d by the cable rope. 


Sons of Evil, bad and bold, 
Madly ye live and little ye reck, 

Till I am noosed im a coiling fold 
Ready to hug your felon neck. 

The yarn is smooth and the knot is sure, 
I will be firm to the task I take ; 

‘ Thinly they twine the halter line, 

Yet when does the halter hitch or break ' 

My leaves are light and my flowers are bright — 
Fit for an infant hand to clasp ; 

But what think ye of me, "peat the gibbet-tree, 
Dangling high in the hangman’s grasp! 

Oh, a tertile thing does the Hempseed seem 

*Twixt the hollow floor and stout crossbeam! . 


The people rejoice, the banners are spread ; 
There is frolic and feasting in cottage and hall ; 
The festival shout is echoing out 
From trellised porch and Gothic wall ; 
Merry souls hie to the belfry tower, 
Gaily they laugh when I am found, 
And rare music they make, till the quick peals shake 
The ivy that wraps the turret round : 
The Hempseed lives with the old church bell, 
And helpeth the holiday ding-dong-dell. 


The sunshine falls on a new-made grave ; 
The funeral train is long and sad ; 
The poor man has come to the happiest home, 
And easiest pillow he ever had. 
I shall be there to lower him down 
Gently into his narrow bed ; 
I shall be there, the work to share, 
To guard his feet, and cradle his head. 
I may be seen on the hillock green, 
Fiung aside with the bleaching skull, 
While earth is thrown with worm and bone, 
Till the sexton has done, and the grave is full. 
Back to the gloomy vault I’m borne, 
Leaving coffin and nail to crumble and rust, 
There I am laid with the mattock and spade, 
Moistened with tears and clogg’d with dust ; 
Oh, the Hempseed cometh m doleful shape, 
_ With the mourners’ cloak and sable crape. 


Ye shall see the ripe grain shining out from the wain, 
the berry-stained armas ofthe gleanes child. 


Heap on, heap on till the waggon-ribs creak, 
Let the sheaves go towering to the sky 
Up with the shock till the broad wheels rock, 
Fear not to carry the rich freight high. 
For I will infold the tottering gold, 
I will fetter the rolling load ; 
Not an ear shal! escape my binding hold, 
On the furrowed field or jolting road ; 
Oh, the Hempseed hath a fair place to fill, 
With the harvest band on the corn-crowa'd hill. 


My threads are set in the heaving net, 

Out with the fisher-boy far at sea, 

i! While he whistles a tune to the lonely moon, 
|| And trusts for his morrow's bread to me. 
Toiling away through the dry summer-day 
Round and round I steadily twist, 

And bring from the cell of the deep old well 


o~ What is rarely prized but sorely miss‘d. 


In the whirling swing—in the peg-top string. 
There am I, a worshipped slave, 
On ocean and earth I'm a goodly thing, 
I serve from the play-ground to the grave. 
I have many a place in the busy world, 3 
Of triumph and fear, of sorrow and joy ; 
I carry the freeman’s flag unfurl'd, 
And am linked to childhood's darling tov ; 
| Then scatter me wide, and hackle me well, 
| And a varied tale shall the Hemseed tell. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


RY MRS ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBF,) 
AFTER HE LEFT HER FATHER’S RESIDENCE, “ THE BRIARS,” 
FOR LONGWOOD. 

_ With the assistance of my daughter's pencil, and some rough sketches I 
chad by me, I have been enabled to give a view of the Briars, and the cottage 
occupied by Napoleon wh.lst he stayed with us. He certainly appeared very 
contented dur.ng that time, and frequently expressed a strong desire that the 
‘government would permit him to remain there, by purchasing the estate; and 
on their refus ng to do so, he sent Geueral Montholon to negotiate w th my fa- 
ther, that he himself might become the purchaser of the Briars; bot circum- 
\staces (probably political) prevented the negotiation from taking effect. 

_ Napolcon used to watch with great interest the fatigue parties of the 53d 
ireg- ment, as they wound round the mountains above us, carrying on their shoul- 
\ders the materials wherewith to render Longwood fit to receive him; and as 
the time of its completion drew vear, he manifested his discontent, by grumb- 
‘ling at the sounds of the fifes and drums, to which the soldiers of the 53d used 
to toil up those steep acclivities, as serving to wern him of the speedy termi- 
nation of his sojours at our cottage. 

Shortly after the ex-emperor Tete the Briars, we proposed riding to - 
wood to see him, feeling much interested to know how he was accommoda 
jand rather, it may be, hoping to hear him make a comparison in fatour of the 
isweet place he had left for the steril-looking domain in which his house was 
placed ; and | remember being in a state of ecstasy at the p ct of again 
© aig my old playmate, the loss of whose society | had so deeply regret- 


found him seated on the steps of his billiard-room, chretting to little Tris- 
tam Montholon. The moment he perceived us, be started up and hastened to- 
wards us. Running to my mother, he embraced ber on each cheek ; after which 
fashion he welcomed my sister ; but as usual with me, he seized me by the ear, 
and pinching it, exclaimed, ~ 

“Ah, Mademviselle Betsee, étes vous sage, eh, 

He then asked us what we thought of his palace, and bidd.ng us follow him, 
said he would show us over his menage. 

We were conducted to his bedruom, which was small and eheerless. In- 
istead of paper-hangings, its walls were covered with fluted nankeen ; and the 
only decorations I observed, were the different portraits of his family, which, 
on a former occasion, he had shown to us. 

His bed was the little iron camp-bedstead, with green silk hangings, on 
which he said he bad slept when on the bat: le-fields of Marengo and Austerliiz. 
The only thing approaching to magnificence in the furniture of this chamber, 
was asplendid silver washhanc-stand bason and ewer. The first object on 
which his eyes would rest on awaking was a small marble bust of his son, 
which stood on the mantelpiece facing his bed, aud above which hung « portrait 
of Marie Louise. : 

We then passed on through an anti-room to a small chamber, ia which a bath 
had been put up for his use, and where he passed many hours of the day. The 
japartments appropriated to him were the two | cen mentioned, with a 
dressing-room, dimug-room, drawing-room, and billiard-room. The latter was 
built by Sir George Cockburn, and was the only well-proportioned room of 
which wood could boast. 

After all these chambers were exhibited, and commented on by Napoleon, he 
proceeded with us to the kitchen, where he desired Pieron, the confectioner, to 
in some creams and:bon-bone fer Mire Betece. From thence we went to 
the larder, where he directed our attention to a sheep that was hanging up, and 
aid, lavghingly, 
Regardez—voila cn mouton, pour mon diner—ou en fait Janterne,” 


| 
i> 4. Wh ' 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR YABLE IN ADVANCE. 
| | 
3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Harvest shall spread with its glittering wheet ; 


_ had a double inducement, as the emperor promisod to reward me, on receipt o 


And true enough it was so, the French servanis having placed a candle in its 
lean careass through which the light shone 

Afver we had gone all over his rooms, he conducted us to those @ Madame 
Mohtholon, and introduced me to a little stranger, the countess’s baby, only 
then six weeks old, and which he began dandling so awkwardly, that we were 
in a state of terror lest he should let it fall. He occasionally diverted himself 
by pinching the little creature's nose and chin unti! it cried. 

When we quizzed him for his gaucherie in handling the child, he assured us 
he had often nursed the little King of Rome when he was much younger than 
the tittle Lili 

Before terminating our visit, Napoleon took us over the garden and grounds 
which surrounded his house. Nothing could exceed the dreariness of the 
view which presented itself from thence; and a spectator, unaccustomed to 
the savage and gigantic scenery of St. Helena, could not fail of being impressed 
with its singularity. On the opposite side the eye rested on a dismal and rug- 
ged looking moun'ain, whose stupendous side was here and there diversified by 
patches of wild samphire. prickly pears, avd aloes, which served but slightly 
to break the uniform sterility of the iron-coloured rocks, the whvle range of 
whch exhibited tittke more than huge apertures of caverns and overhanging 


cliffs, which, in tve early years of the coloniz-tion of the island, afforded shel-|| 


‘orto berds of wild goats. IT remember hearing Madame Bertrand tell iny 


moiher, that one of Na oleon’s favourite pastimes was, 10 watch the clouds as) 


thev rolled over the highest point of that gigantic mountain, end as the miss 
wreathed themselves into fantastic draperies around its summit, sometimes ob- 
scuring the valleys fiom sght, and occusiunally a themselves out far 
to sea, his imagination would take wing, and indulge itself in shaping out the 
future from these vapoury nothings. pS: 
As a diversion to close the day, the emperor proposed a ride in his Irish 
jauvting-car. Our horses were accordingly sent on to Hautsgate, the residence 
of Madame Bertrand, and accompanied vy Napoleon, we set off at a hand gal- 
lop. I always was, and still am, the greates: coward in a carriage ; and of all 


vehicles, that jaunting-car seemed to me to be the ove (o inspire terror. It!) 


was driven by the fearless Archambaud, with unbroke Cape horses, three 
abreast, round that most dangerous of roads called the Devil’s Punchbowl 
The party occupying the si‘e nearest ‘he declivity, seemed almost hanging 


over the precipice ; while the others were apparently crushed against the gi | 


antic walls of the perpendicular rock. These were drives which scemed to 
inspire Boneparte wiih mischievous pleasure. He added to my fright by re- 
peatedly assuring me the horses were running away, and that we slould be al! 
dashed to pieces. 
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Ocroser 28, 
'stones on their assailants. !t was at last deemed necessary to send a party of 
jsuldiers to fire on them if they refused to surrender; bot this measure was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the superior activity of one of the besieging party, who 
managed to climb the rock, reach the opposite side of the mountain, and clam- 
bering up, gain a situation above the cave, the mouth of which became thus 
exposed to the same mode of attack which had effected its defence : so that 
when one of the unfortunate freebooters spproached the edge of the precipice 
to roll down stones, he was crushed to death, and his companion, who was fol- 
lowing him, severely wounded. Many of the islanders believe to this day that 
the ghost of the murdered slave is seeu to make the circuit of the wild spot 
wherein he carrie on his nightly orgies ; a superstition easily accounted for 
from the circumstance of the summits of the mountains being generally encir- 
cled by light mists, which wreath themselves into all kinds of fantastical shapes ; 
thus to the eye of superstition giving to “ an airy nothing a local habitation 
| anda naine.” Jn St. Helena every cavern has its spirit, and every rock its 
‘legend. 

Napoleon having listened to my legend of the Sugar-loaf Mountain, said 
|he should regard it with greater interest the nexttime he rode in that direc- 
|tion. 

| One of the many instances of Napoleon’s great good-nature, and his kind- 


‘ness in promoting my amusement, was on the occasion of the annual races at 
|Dead wood, which a: that time were anticipated by the inhebirants of the island 
as a kind of jubilee. From having been, as was often the case, in arrears with 
‘my lessons, my father, by way of punishing me declared that [ should not go 
ito the races ; and fearing that he might be induced to break his de:ermination, 
‘he lent my pony to a friend for that day. My vexation was very great at not 
‘knowing where to get a horse, and I happened to mention my difficulty to Dr. 
| O'Meara, who told Napoleon, and my delight may be conceived when a short 
| time after all our party had left the Briars for Deadwood, I perceived the doc- 
tor winding down the mounain-path which led to our house, followed by a slave 
leading a superb gray horse, called Mameluke, with a lady’s side-saddle, and 
‘housings of crimson veivet embroidered with gold. 

|. Dr. O'Meara said that on telling the emperor of my distress, he desired that 
‘the quietest horse in his stable be immediately prepared for my use. 

| ‘This simply good natured act ot the emperor occasioned no small disturbance 
‘op the isi:nd, and sufficiently punished me for actir.g contrary to my father's 
||wishes, by the pain it geve me at hearing that he was considered to have com- 
mitted a breach of discipline in permitting ove of his family to ride a horse be- 
"longing to the Longwood establishment, and for which he was reprimanded by 
governor. 

| We were told by Napoleon the next day, that he had witnessed the races 


I never shall forget the joy I experienced on srriving in safety at Medame || : 

hi fom the upper windows of General Bertrand’s cottage, aud expressed himself 

— s, and finding myself once more mounted on my quiet little POY) much amused by them. He said he supposed I was too much diverted by the 
om. '|\gay scene to feel my usual timidity. 


After Napoleon. had been on the island a few months, some newspapers arii- 


Bonaparte frequently urged my father to correct me whilst young, and said I 


ini ecdotes of him, and all that occurred during his stay at the! ' Sch. pasa 
ved, containing anecdotes of hin, g y | ought never to be encouraged in my foolish fears, or ever permitted to indulge 


Briars. Amongst other sottises, was a letter written by the Marquis de M—~ 


’\| therein. He s:id the Empress Josephine suffered the greatest terror ir. a car- 


in which he described all the romping games that had taken place between Na.) ; ! 
4 riage, end he mentioned several instances of her extreme fright, when he was 
poleon and our family. such as blind-man’s-buff, the sword scene, ending| 10 veptimend bet rightly,” 


his communication by observing, that Miss Betser was tho wildest little gitl he. 


| D'Abrantes mentions in her memoirs of the Emperor, one of the anecdo'es on 


had ever met, and expressing his belief that the young lady was lithie 


This letter had been translated into the German and English journals. My 


father was much enraged at my name thus appearing, and wished to call the) 


| There was so little to vary the monotony of Napoleon’s life, that he took an 


interest in the most trifling at‘empts at gaiety in the island, and he generally 


marquis to an account for his ill nature ; but my mother's intercessions Pre) consented to our entreaties to be present at some of the many entertainments 


vailed, and she obtained an ample apology from the marquis. Imy father delighted in promoting. On one occasion my fath P> 
“Migs ” ght . y father gave a féte to 
On hearing of the affront that ‘* Miss Betsee” hed received from the meux celebrate the anniversary of my birthday, at a pretty little place he possessed 


imbecile, as Napoleon generally denominated him, he requested Dr O'Meara 
would cal! at the Briars on his way to St. Jame’s Valley, with a message to me, 
which was to let me know how I might revenge myself. It so happened that 
the marquis prided himself on the peculiar fashion of his wig, to which was at-| 
tached a lougcue. This embellishment to his head, Napoleon desired me to 
burn off with caustic. I was always ready for mischief, and in this presen 


the pigtail with the prettiest fan Mr. Solomon’s shop contained. Foriunately 
I was prevented indulging in this most hoydenish trick by the remonstrances of 
my mother. ; ; 

The next time I saw the emperor his first exclamation was, ‘‘ Eh, bien, 
Mademoiselle Betsee, a tu obei mes ordres et gagne |’even-tail 

In reply, I made a great merit of being too dutiful a daughter to disobey my 
mother, however much my inclination prompted me to revenge the insult. 

He then pinched my ear in token of approval, and said, ‘“‘ Ah, Miss Betsee, 
tu commence 4 étre sage.”’ 

He then called Dr. O'Meara, and asked him ifhe had procured the fen, The 
doctor replied that there were none pretty enough. 

I believe I looked disappointed, on perceiving which Napoleon, with his ugpal 


good nature; consoled me with the promise of something prettier ; and he 


kept his word; ina few days I received a ring composed of brilliants, forming 


within the boundary of the Emperor's rides, called Ross Cottage : so named as 
being the abode for a short time of a much-esteemed friend, the flag- captain of 
‘the Northumberland, whom Bonaparte always designated as ‘un bravissimo 
juomo.”’ When the festivities were at their height we descried the emperor 
riding along the hill-side towards the house ; but on seeing such an assembly 
‘he sent to say that he would content himself wish looking at us from the heights 
above. 1! did not consider this was fulfilling his promise of coming to the party, 
and not liking to be so disappointed, I scampered off to where he had taken u 
|his position, and begged he would be present at our festivity—telling him he 
‘must not refuse, it being my birthday. But all my entreaties were unavailing ; 
'—he said he could not make up his mind to descend the hill, to be exposed to 
ithe gaze of the multitude, who wished to gratify their curiosity with the sight 
jof him. i ins:sted, however, on his tasting a piece of birthtay cake, which 
shad been sent for that occasion by a friend in England, and who, little knowing 
‘the strict surveillance exercised over all those in any way connected with the 
fallen chief and hts edherents, had the cake ornamented with a large eagle, and 
‘which, unluckily for us, was the subject of much auimadversion. This Feamed 
‘to Napoleon, as an inducement for bim to eat of the cake, saying, ‘It is the 
‘least you can do for getting us into such disgrace.” 

| Having thus induced him to eat a thick slice he pinched my ear, calling me 
‘a “saucy little simpleton,” and galloped off, humming, or rather attempting 


the letter N, surmounted by a small eagle. ' 

The oply revenge I took on the marquis was, by relating an anecdote of his 
greedy propensity, which diverted Napoleon very much. e was very fond| 
of cauliflowers, which vegetable was rare in the island, and when dining with 
us one day at the Briars, his aide-de-camp. Captain Gor, had omitted to point 
out the fact of there being some at table, and 1 was only when about being 
removed that the marquis espied the retreating dish. His rage was most 
amusing, and with much gesticulation he exclaimed, ** Bete! pourquoi ne m’a 
tu pas dis qu’ils y avaient des choux-fleurs t” 

uring one of our riding excursions we encountered Napoleon, who was 
returning from Sandy Bay, wbere he had been to visit Mr. D——, who resided 
there. He expressed himself delighted wihthe place, and spoke in high terms 
of the urbanity of the venerable host of * Fairy Land.” eR 

This gentleman hed passed all his lite at St. Helena, and at this time had ar 
rived at the advanced age of seventy, without ever having left the island His 
appearance was most ’prepossessing, and to those who loved to revel in the 
ideal and imaginative, he might have been likened to a good genius presiding 
over the fairy valley in which he dwelt.* " 

I asked Napoleon if he had remarked, when at Sendy Bay, three singularly 
formed rocks, shaped like sugar-loaves, and called Lot's wife and daughter ! 
He replied that he had. I then related to him an anecdote connected with the 

est of the three 

ore than half a century had elapsed since two slaves, who preferred a free- 
booting life to that of iabour and subjec ion, secreted themselves in a cave 
halfway up the acelivity which terminates the spiral rock, called “* Loi’s wife.” 
From this stronghold their nocturnal sallies and depredations were carric:! on 
with great success, and their retreat remaining undiscovered for @ long time, 


\to sing with his most unmusical voice, “ Vive Henri Quatre.” 

One morning *we went to call on Madame Bertrand, and found Napoleon 
seated by her bedside. We were about retreating, thinking we had been shown 
into the wrong room, when he called out, ir his imperfect English, desiring us 
ito enter, and asked what we were a‘raid of, saying, 

‘“‘T am visiting my dear loaf, my mistress.” 

My mother observed that the latter term had a strange . aren and that 
it was never used in our language to express friendship. He laughed heartily 
‘at the awkward error he had made, and promiseg not to furget the interpreta- 
‘tion of the word for the future, repeating that he only meant to express that 
Mzdame Bertrand was his dear friend. 

it was by Napoleon's especial desire that we ventured now and then to cor- 
rect his English ; and being very anxious to improve himself, he never let an 
Opportunity pass when in our society, without trying to converse in English, 
though from his exceeding bad pronunciation, and literal translations, it required 
the most exclusive at ention to understand him. For my part I seldum had pa- 
tience to render him much assistance, my sister being generally obliged to finish 
what | had begun ; for in the middle of his lesson I would rush away, attracted 
by some more frivolous amusement. On returning, I was always saluted with 
a tap on the cheek, or a pinch of the ear, with the exclamation of, 

“ Ab, Mademoiselle Betsee, petite étourdie que vous étes, vous ne devien 
drez jemais sage.” 

* « few years after the Emperor’s visit, Mr. D — was induced to come to England : 
and thinking that he might never return to his lovely and beloved valley, he had a tree 
telled from his own “* fairy land,” from under the shade of which he had often viewed 


the enchanting scene »round, and had his coffin made from the wood: His esriva) in ~ 
Jand, and his interesting character; being made known. to the PAnce Regent, afterwa 


became the terror of the island. They were at length, however, tracked to 
their rocky hald, where they stood a long siege, supllling bp polling 


George 1V., his R. H. desired that Mr. D—— might be presented.to him ; and his Royal 
Hichness was so gratified with the sieeve teak he afterwards knighted Mr. D—, 
who subsequently returned to his loved Island. 
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Bonaparte, on one occasion, asked us if we had »-en little Arthur, who was 


about a month old ; and he repeated Madame Bertrand’s speech on introducing 


the child to him. 

“ Allow me to introduce to your Majesty a subject who has dared to enter 
the gates of Longwood without a pass from Sir Hudson Lowe.” 

He sat chatting a long time, and quizzing me about the short waist and pet- 
ticoats of my frock. He took great pleasure in teasing me about my trousers 
as he knew I disliked being called a fittle boy, and which he always made a 
point of doing when he espied the trousers. He thought the fash on of wear 
ing short waists very frightful, and said, if he were governor, he should issue 
an order that no ladies were to appear dressed in that style. 

Before leaving Madame Bertrand’s cottage, he joined the children in a game 
of puss in the corner, to which I acted as Maitress de Ballet. 

Napoleon used to evince great curiosity about the subject of our conversa- 
tions when we called on Lady Lowe, at Plantation House, and asked whether 
they discussed our visits to Longwood. 


I told him that the same sort of mterrogation went on there, and that I was) 


sure to be sharply (though goodnaturedly) cross questioned, about what we did 
and what we heard, when in his presence. 

One evening. whilst on a visit to Medame Bertrand, we strolled up to see 
Dr. O'Meara, who happened to be engaged with the Emperor. Cipriani, how- 
ever, sent in to say that some ladies were waiting to see him, and on Nepoleon 
hearing our names, he requested us to come in. We found h 
room, employed looking over some very large maps, and moving about a num 


d him in the billiard |) 


|having accepted Elliston’s bills quite so freely as he had done those of Mr. Sioe 
juice, ** No effects,” was the natural consequence, and Mr. Sloejuice’s accoun 
tad amounted with interest, &c. to about eighty pounds. 
The bill-discounter had read Elliston’s announce benefit bill with great in- 
terest, though instead of being headed for the benefit of Mr. Elliston, he thought 
lit ought to have been headed for the benefit of himself, he having fully deter- 
mined that the whole of his demand should be liquidated out of the mght’s re- 
‘ceipts. Accordingly he applied to a legal friend of bis, who lived in the town, 
through whose agency a tchler for the comedian was immediately placed in the 
respectable hands of Mr. Lumber, one of the principal body borrowers of the 
iplace, who with his faithful follower, Mr. Bill Shackle, playfully called Nabbs 
‘by his intimates, soon after departed under the immediate surveillance of Mr. 
Sloejuice himself, and his foreman, clerk, and cooper, Mr. Broadfist, 10 hunt 
after their man, whom they (fortunately as they thought) picked up as he was 
returning from a late rehearsal, and within an hour of the usual time of opening 
ithe doors. 
| Vell, I'm blowed,” said Mr. Lumber, familiarly tapping the comedian on the 
shoulder, ** but this ere is aproposs ; you are the wery identical gent as ve vos a 
looking arter.” 

“ The familiar scoundrel !*’ muttered the disconcerted actor between his teeth. 
“* Plaguy unlucky—the doors just on the very point of opening too. Can't this 
business be settled any how, my friend ?” 

“To be sure it can—nothing so easy,” returned Mr. Lumber ; “ you have only 
got to pay down the debt and costs—seventy-eight pounds and no mistake, vith 
any little compliment you may like for my being so wery civil ; and as the olfice 


ber of pins, some with red heads, others with black. ig . 
I asked him what he was doing. He replied that he was fighting over again | 
some of his batt es, and that the red-headed pins were meant to represent the) 


is already sarched, vhy I slashes this ere bit of parchment im a jiffy, and then 
the job’s dene—I likes to make things agreeable.” 
‘This mode of settlement, however, neither suited Elliston’s pocket nor his in- 


English, and the dlack the French. One of his chief amusements was, going, clinations ; he talked of the usurious interest that had been exacted,the mfamous 
through the evolutions of a lost battle, to see if it were possible by sny bettes) quality of the Madeira that had been supplied, &c., and proposed to give a cog- 
mancuvring to have won it. novit ata month. Mr. Sloejuice, on his part, strongly objected to any mode of 
ae NS Sea jsettlement but that of money down ; he dwelt on Biliston’s want of faith, the 

jnuinber of times the bills had been renewed, and declared the affair must now 

ELLISTONIANA. ibe finally brought to a close. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. _ “You will be sure to have money enough in the house to-night,” said he. 
TAKING THE MONEY. 


* More, more than enough,” said Elliston ; “it will hold nearly a hundred 
Like his celebrated predecessors in management, the good-natured Sir 


pounds, properly packed, and I know it will be crammed. Only let me act to 
Richard Steele, and the illustrious Brinsley Sheridan, Elliston, from the na-) night, and I will pay you every farthing immediately on the conclusion of the per- 
tural generosity of his disposition, his love of enjoyment, and his lofty disre-| jormance—nay, more—give you a bonus into the bargain.” 

gard, if not absolute contempt, of those paltry considerations, pounds, shillings,  “ No, no,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, “ | can't trust you, Mr. Elliston ; you forget, 
and pence, very often found himself in the situations of “a gentleman in difficul-| sir, you're a TELEGRAPH-acTor—in Bath one night, in London the next. If { 
ties,” or as he more delicately expressed it, became an object of great interest was to let you play to-night, you'd up to town to-morrow morning, and then it 


to many persons, and was very often carefully looked after. 
Like Sir Richard, and the renowned Richard Brinsley, Elliston too was very, 
often, from lack of more satisfactory funds constrained, to pay his creditors in 
other coin than that issued from the royal exchequer—to wit, promises—in_ 
~ _ of notes of hand, bills of exchange, cognovits, warrants of attomney,| 
As in the case of Sir Richard and Richard Brinsley, the principal creditors) 
of Robert William were generally his tailor and his wine-merchant ; for he) 
liked to take equal care of his inward and his outward man. 


would be all up with me and the receipts.” 

“ Wery just,” returned Mr. Lumber, “so you sees it’s no go, Muster Elli- 
son—ve’re all on us up to you, sir.”’ 

** What's to be done!” cried the comedian, writhing with indignation. 

** Let me take the money in the front of the house to-night,” returned Mr. 
Sloejuice, *‘ and you may do what you like behind.” 

** But,” said Elliston, “ the receipts of the house will be sure to be considera- 
bly more than you demand. However since it seems nolens volens, give me a 


| ten pound-note, and a release of the present action—which of course will be « 


Of our hero’s ingenious expedients at times to quiet a dun, silence a creditor, settlement of your debt, and I consent. You will have no objection to let me 


and escape from a bailitf, many amusing anecdotes are told, but some fine-) 
skinned sensitiveness having been manifested on the score of Robert William's | 


place my own check-takers, I suppose **’ 
** Indeed, but I shall though,” cried Mr. Sloejuice, knowingly, “* No, no, Mr. 


occasional pecuniary embarrassments, we are not disposed to pry, too curiously, Elliston, | take the money myself in the front of the house to-night, and 


into such delicate matters. One anecdote, however, shall be related. 


| place my own check-takers, or it’s no go—I don’t mind giving the ten 


All classes do not find their golden and red-letter day fall at the same period pounds.” 


in the almanac of life. ‘The landlord and country gentleman have their tenants’ | 


* Well, well,” said Elliston ; “needs must—you will have your own way I 


rent-days to look to as their point d’appui ; the fund-holder and annuitant have! see—but as it’s near the time of opening the doors, and I've got to give a few 
their dividend-days at the Bank ; the policeman and pensioner pay their regu- directions behind, if the thing is to be done, let it be done at once.” 
lar visits to the ‘I'reasury, and are in return as regularly paid ; the tradesman|  “‘Ay, ay,” said Mr. Lumber, “ that’s vot I calls quvite right and equivocable, 
has his Christmas bills and yearly accounts to look forward to—not quite so cer-, Mr. Hellson ; so ve'll just step into the Dolphin here, and over a bottle of your 
tain, however ; but this “‘ poor player” has no day but his Saturday—or rather) best black strap, Mr. Sloejuice, ve can prepare the dockeyments, and conclude 
he has no day at all—for his grand day is a night—his penxvit NicuT !—which, the business ail reglar.”’ 
is usually as important to his numerous creditors as to himself; all parties equally,, ‘This was agreed to; the bottle of black strap was duly brought—which did 
look forward to it. not bely its name, being an ingenious bre wage of vin ordinaire and logwood, 
It was verging, one summer in the early part of the comedian’s career, to-| doctored with a due proportion of B. B.—British brandy. and almost thick 
wards the close of the theatrical season of one of his many country theatres, and) enough to be cut with a knife. Over this precious decoction the dockeyments, 
the reputed best night in the whole year had been appropriated to the benefit of as Mr. Lumber called them, were regularly drawn up and signed, the bottle was 
our manager, who had provided an exceedingly tempting bill of fare for the oc-| emptied, and Elliston received his release from Mr. Sloejuice’s demand, to- 
casion. | get er with ten pounds. He then proceeded, according to his agreement, to put 


Elliston was a universal favourite, and his benefits invariably proved bumpers ; 
which is not always the case with popular actors. Dowton, though quite as 
good an actor in private as in public life, and excellent and aabed as he ever! 
was, never made a good benefit; and old Delpini, the most companionable of 
owa s, and in — request from the prince to the apprentice = his social) 
and comic qualities, was equally unfortunate in this respect. It is related of) 
him that meeting a friend one day shortly after he had takenhis accustomed 


“ benefit” at the Italian Opera-house, his friend, knowing the usual ill luck that), 


attended him on such occasions, inquired somewhat anxiously what had been his 
success. 

“ What sort of a benefit had you this time, Delpini?” said he. 

“Oh, begar, grand bénéfice, very good béneéfice, indeed,’ returned our 
Scaramouch, “I get sixty pound by him dis time.” 

va Ab, indeed! I congratulate you; but bow did you manage to do 
that?” 

«Ah, begar, oui, yes—but I shall tell you all about him. You see, amico mio, 
I lose a hondred pound de last time I take de bénéfice, but dis time I only lose 
de forty pound ; so dat I get de sixty pound quite clear.” 

But to return io Elliston—as may be supposed, he was much interested in 
the success of the night in question, but there was another person quite as 
much interested, and this was a certain wine-merchant and bill-discounter of 
the town, whom we shall take the liberty of calling Sloejuice, though his real 
name is well known. ‘This worthy was in the habit of cashing hopeful young 
gentiemen’s post-obit bills, at the moderate discount of some fifty or sixty per 
cent; being content, on this “ consideration,” to wait till the death of their hon 
oured sires ; a consummation he devoutly endeavoured to hasten, whenever he 
had an opportunity, by furnishing them with a liberal quantity of his fine old port 
from his own cellar, neat as concocted, its crust and bees’-wing being manufac- 
tured secundem artem. 

This Mr. Sloejuice, in the technical slang of his craft, had smashed two or 
three bits of stiff for our friend Elliston ; in other words he had discounted two 
or three bills for him, on the most moderate terms of course, besides supplying 
him with afew dozens of London particular Madeira—particular’ for ing 
else then being really London Madeira, com , as it was, in Mincing-lane, 
of approved properly devilled with &e. The public n 


the man of dregs and discount into full possession of the front of the house, with 
all the emoluments and advantages, thereunto accruing, to be received by him 
for his owgpuse and benefit, “for that night only.” 

_ Mr. Sloejuice was forthwith formally installed into the money-box, and sup- 
pled with a sufficient quantity of brass checks, soon to be exchanged, as he 
fondly thought, for gold and silver. His fingers perfectly itched at the 
idea. 

There was but one entrance to the pay-place, from which other entrances 
conducted to the different parts of the house—a common thing in provincial 
theatres. 

Mr. Lumber was ed as check-taker at the gallery-door, he being supposed 
to be more capable the gods,should at all be- 
ing a known good one with a ram customer. Mr. Broadfist, the cooper, having 
been used to check the cellar, was placed to watch over the interests of the pit, 
while Mr. Nabbs begged permission to “* vait’’ on the gentry in the boxes, a» he 
observed he * knowed most on'em, they being pretty nearly all old acquaintan- 
‘ces of his’n.”’ 
| The manager having now seen them all inducted into their several posts as 
‘stipulated, retired to give the directions he had hinted at, observing that he would 
‘send a man to open the doors the moment every thing was ready. He was as 
good as his word. 
| Having got the wine-merchant, to use his own words, snugly bottled up, his 
first step when he got behind the scenes was to cause one of his largest bill-boards 
to be fixed at the top of a long pole, on this he put a written placard which ran 


to the following effect : 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
TICKETS ADMITTED AT THE FRONT ENTRANCE ONLY. 
Pay round the Corner. 
With this notice he directed his stage-door keeper to parade backwards and 
forwards in a conspicuous manner before the front of the theatre at the time of 


‘the doors opening, taking care however to keep out of sight of Mr. Sloejuice 


and his assistagt check-takers ; thou 
several posts. 

A great number of tickets tothe boxes and pit were soon presented and ad- 
mitted, but no money appeared, 


gh this was easy, as they were safe at their 


i 
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“ This is very strange,” said Mr. Sloejuice, who began to think that he'd got| interests, was almost sure to produce envy, hatred and malice. On one side, at 


into the wrong-bor. 
The fact was, the intimation on the placard attracting the attention of each) 
fresh comer, it really, as had been anticipated, drew all the money round the) visible records of his existence, was a man of dark and direful character. 


corner, where, when the paren arrived, they saw another very legible intima- 
tion conspicuously posted over the entrance of the stage door, “Pay Herr,’ 


*)\the baneful passions of an ill-regulated mind. 


least, these results were decided and violent. , 

_ Ganriel Balmat, the occupant of the dwelling whose ruins are now the only 
Un- 
mated and solitary in the world, he had no check in domestic associations to 
Ile was poor, and had from 


in enormous characters. Accordingly thither they all repaired, where they found early youth maintained a hard struggle against fate. But there was neither dig- 


Elliston in attendance to take the money. 
“ Pay here, pay here,” said he. “Four to the pit? thank you, sir,—half a’ 
vinea,—two and sixpence,’’ giving change. ‘ Pass on, master carpenter, take’ 
the party under the stage, through the orchestra into the pit. Six boxes! 
thank you ma‘am—obliged to admit you this way, the crush is so great in front. 
Open the side door, prompter. Five gallery—Wingman, let those gentlemen. 
through the door in the flies into the gallery. Mind how you go vp the ladder, 
gentlemen.” 
As had been expected, there was very soon a tremendous house, the pit was 
in a short time literally choked.* In the mean time Mr. Slocjuice and the} 
check-takers were very much astonished at the apathy of the public. Presently, | 
however, the mystery of no money presenting itself seemed to be explained by 
a shrill voice outside, which was heard exclaiming. 


“ Box ticket for half-a-crown, take two into the pit and save you eighteenpence. | 
Got any tickets I'll buy them of you. Pi ticket for eightcenpence, take two. 
into the gallery and save you sixpence.” | 

**Oh ho,” thought Mr. Sloejuice, ‘it's this that is spoiling the money, 
is 

Here he most energetically consigned all persons who sold tickets at the| 
doors to a place much too low to be mentioned to “ ears polite,” conclud-| 
ing by calling to the woman to come in, and bring ker tickets with, 
her. 
‘** How many tickets have you got, ny good woman !” said he, on her appear-| 
ing. 
: Fight box and six pit, sir,” said she. 

**Give them to me, I'll take them all; there’s the money for them: I'll not) 
have the cash spoiled any more to-night if I can help it, so take yourself, 
off as fast as youcan, or hang me if I don’t give you in charge of the con- 
stable.” 

The poor woman did not want twice bidding, but gladly shuffled away. 

But not even the strong measure of buying up the tickets seemed to bring al 
farthing more to the pay-place, and Mr. Sloejuice began to fear that some inti-, 
ination of the bailifisb eing the check-takers had got wind, and kept every body 
out of the house. 

The performance had now commenced, and Mr. Lumber had enough to do to, 
keep matters at all going ; which he only accomplished by biting his name very, 
often in a quart of brandy-and-water previously ordered. Towards the conclu- 
sion of the first act, however, a party with tickets, who had just been admitted, 
by Mr. Nabbs into the boxes, returned, with the intimation that there was not, 
even standing room. Mr. Sloejuice was electrified, and declared that there must 
be some mistake. 

* Not standing room! How can that be? Why there can be scarcely 
twenty persons in the house,” said he; “the boxes must be nearly all) 
empty 

They angrily reiterated their assertions, and while he was disputing with them 
the first act ended, and between two and three hundred thirsty souls de- 
scended from the lofty regions of the gods, and demanded checks from the 


° | 


| 


ment. 


astounded. 
hy were should we come from but from up stairs to be sure,’’ said they, 
“ there ain’t room there to cough ; it’s quite picking one’s pocket to take one’s, 
money ; you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” | 

** Vell, I'm blessed !” sard Mr Lumber. j 

A similar number at the same time issued for egress from the well crammed! 
pit, to the equal amazement of Mr. Broad‘ist, the cooper, who began to doubt; 
the evidence of his senses. | 

“ Where the devil did you come from ?” said he. | 

“« Why from the pit to be sure,”’ said they. 

+ Tt must be the bottomless pit,then, for | swear you never came in this way !” 
returned he. 

‘‘ Scoundrels !’’ roared the enraged Mr. Sloejuice, “ 
them in without paying. ‘This it is having people for c 
know their business.” 

“ Vhy blow my dickey, vot do you mean by that? Nobody passed vithout, 
a check !” retorted the indignant Mr. Lumber, * so if there’s any body to blame. 
it’s yourself. It’s you as don’t know how to take the money !” 

Here some very unparliamentary language passed on both sides, and matters, 
might have become serious had not the truth suddenly flashed on the horrified) 
Mr. Sloeyuice. Precipitately leaving the money-box to take care of itself, he) 
rushed to the stage-door, and obtaining access behind the scenes, easily found, 
the comedian, who was then in high glee. He at once loudly accused Elliston 
of robbing, cheating, tricking kim, &c. &c. 

Robert William heard him with the most provoking composure. 

** What have you to complain of, my g' fellow !”’ said he coolly ; ‘ how 
have I robbed, how have I cheated you! I have kept my agreement sir, to the 
very letter. I agreed to give up the front of the house to you, but I said noth- 
ing about the ab If you have not turned the front to account, that is your 
fault, not mine; I have done the best I could with my part of the building, and 
have not been so much behind as you may imagine. You said I might do what 
I liked here, you know. You had the advantage of me at first I own, but I 
think I have made it equal now. Yes, friend Sloejuice, while you have been) 
waiting to take the money in the front I have been giving change for it behind 
here ; so now I think we are about even. I wish you a very good night—take 
care of the traps !—carpenters, show this gentleman out.” 

It is but justice to say, that Elliston afterwards (not, it is true, till his own! 
perfect convenience) repaid Mr. Sloejuice every farthing he was entitled to. 


THE MASTER-PASSION: A TALE OF CHAMOUNI. 
BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 
Inthe latest years of the last century, two millers had established themselves 


| 
— have been letting 
eck-takers that don’t 


in that unfortunate contiguity which, with a rivalry of pursuits and similarity of | 


* The theatrical public of this place were not like the girl in the colleries, who refused| to ny cnildrei 
to visit a dramatic representation when offered to be treated to the pit, alleging that she) 


was sure she should pever be amused with any thing that was to be seen in a pit—that 
she had had quite enough of pits in her time, and no one should ever catch her in one 


astonished Mr. Lumber, in order, as they observed, to procure a little refresh- 


|\tim had Balmat left it to itself. 
~ “ Vhy vhere the deuce do you all come from?” said that gentleman, com-'| 


again if she knew it. 


nity nor virtue in the contest. He worked his way throagh life in bitterness 
and gloom,finding congenial associations in the dessolate rocks and glaciers, and 
seeking none with any of hisown species, beyond what was prescribed by the 
actual necessities of his calling. 

_ The evil disposition of this unhappy man was chiefly excited against his rival 
in trade, Pau! Corryeur, who was, even earlier than he, established in the mill 
‘that had been his father’s before him ; so that Balmat had really no excuse, 
much less a justification, for his enmity. ‘The man he hated so much was sim- 
ple and honest in his manners and dealings; a fair competitor, in a business 
which afforded ample employment for two persons, and a fair chance of respect- 
able provision for at least two families. 

, It was not,fhowever, wonderful that the amiable and conciliating manners of 
Cortyeur made him the favourite with the small farmers and the smaller peasan- 
try. Nothing “ brings grist tothe imill,’”’ literally or figuratively, so much as 
an easy temper and a kindly bearing. ‘The consequence, in the present instance, 
‘was, that the possessor of these happy qualities had generally more corn to grind 
‘than his hopper could accoiamodate; that his wife and children were well dressed, 
and his little household in a state of great comfort ; while his unpopular neigh- 
‘bour got but little employinent, and was continually forced to expend his indif- 
ferent profits in lawsuits. 

| ‘The vexations and injuries he, on many occasions, caused to Corryeur and his 
property, were considerable. But the latter never would follow the example of 
others, by retaliating or going to law, trusting to his own industry to repair the 
mischief, and benevolently loping for a change of character in his disagreeable 
and dangerous neighbour. 

| The wisdom of this conduct was in some measure justified by the result :-— 
for m the course of time a feeling did accidently rise up in the. breast 
of Gabriel, which, if it did not altogether change his disposition, at least 
‘modified 1t i some measure, in respect to its injurious effects upon the Corryeur 
family. 
| It happened one morning early that Gabriel was taking a solitary walk up 
| hat side of the Arne, the little river of Chamouni, on which his own mill and 
‘dwelling-house were situated, his mind fixed, as usual, on some project of ill, 
lor eecupied with some reflection of discomfort ; when his attention was sud- 
denly attracted to a group of children on the opposite bank, whom he at once 
recognised as the junior branches of Corryeur’s family. He had never before 
been so near those young creatures, jor they had such an extreme dread of him, 
that they on all possible occasions avoided his very neighbourhood. He now 
stood gazing on them with folded arms and scowlimg aspect, and at sight of 
those living reproaches to his misanthropy and malice, his bad feelings were still 
‘more excited, and they at length arose to absolute fury, on observing that as 
soon as the children saw him, they fled towards their home, uttering piercing 
lsereams, and throwing behind them looks of terror. ‘The first impulse of his 
passion made him also run in the same direction, shouting and uttering impreca- 
|tions, so as to increase their fright ; and at last one of the little urchins—a mere 
‘infant—was tripped up by astone on the path, and fell headlong from the bank 


Shallow as it was, there was quite water enough to drown a 
child of that helpless age ; and such might have been the fate of the litle vic- 
But urged by his impetuous temper, and act- 
‘ing from impulse more than design, he rushed into the river, over the rocky im- 
ediments, and was just within arm’s length of the struggling innocent, and on 
‘the point of either plunging it deeper into the water and so suffocating 1t or rais- 
ing it up to dash it to a certain death against the granite blocks around when 
ihe was arrested, in time to save him from the commission of this ferocious and 
lcowardly erime. 

| Jt was no stalwart arm that interposed to save the helpless object of his rage ; 
lit was that of 2 little girl of about twelve years old, the eldest sister of the 
drowning child, who, while her two younger brothers continued their fight to- 
wards home, had intrepidly stopped on her path, and immediately ran into the 
‘water, to interpose between the double death which seemed to menace her little 


| sister. 


‘Oh, sir, kill me, kill me! but not little Josephine—that would break my 
mother’s heart,” cried the pale and agitated girl, pitieously looking towards 
\Balmat’s terrible countenance, while her hands were employed in raising the 
child from its perilous position. 

, Almost every mind does homage to the quality of courage—none more so 

‘than those in which it degenrates into ferocity. ‘The cruel Balmat was struck 

jwith astonishment and admiration. The boldness of this girl, herself a mere 

child, in rushing to what she evidently believed a self-sacrifice, to save her sis- 
ter’s life and her mother’s feelings, appeared to him an act of such sublimity, that 

‘even the callous heart of “Gabriel the cruel,” as he was usually called. was 

‘touched by it in a way unknown to him before. 

| No, I'll not kill either you or her,”’ said he, with a grim smile, as he took the 

children, one in each hand, and helped them out of the water ; and as he lifted 

‘them up the bank, he asked the eldest what was her name ! 

‘* Julie Corryeur,” replied she, timidly, and turning towards home, as though 

still afraid to trust herself in such perilous company. 

“You are afraid of me ?”’ said Balmate 

“Yes, sir,” answered Julie. 

know me, then? Who amI?”’ 

The wicked miller of Chamouni, sir.” 

|. Balmat could not help laughing at the candour and civility combined in this 

‘rough answer ; but before he could continue the conversation, his attention was 

‘attracted to the approach of a group from the rival mill, consisting of Corryeur, 

his wife, and two of their servants, who had hastened out on hearin the screams 
of the children, and now rapidly approached with menacing air. Balmat, hav- 

ling quite recovered his calmness, proceeded to ascend the broken and rocky bank, 
with his dripping companions, one in sp hand; and as he reached the level 
ground the hostile group arrived on the spot. 

' The children immediately disengaged themselves from his hold, and rushed 


into the open arms of thir parents, both of whom anxivusly gazed to see that all 
‘was safe and well; and the father being the soonest satisfied, he stepped close 


up to Baimat, and exclaimed in an angry tone, : 

“ What does all this mean, neighbour Gabriel? What have you been doing 
nt” 

On hearing this, Julie turned again quickly, and taking hold of her father’s 

hard, she said with much earnestness, 


« Oh, nothing, nothing, father, pat what was good and very kind tous. Little 
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Josephine fell into the river, and Monsieur Baimat ran in to save her from being 
drowned.” 

* Indeed '" exclaimed Corryeur, “then I am more obliged to him than I) 
would have been to any man inthe district. One expects a good turu from a’ 
friend and no thanks ; but when an enemy does it he deserves our gratitude. 
Come, Gabriel, give me your hand and let us be good neighbours hencefor- 
ward 

“ Not so fast, Paul Corryeur,” replied Balmat, with atone more serious than 
sullen, and folding his arms on his breast ; “ I cannot give my hand to a man who 
has not some share of my heart. Iam an open enemy at any rate. But [have 
no objection*to be friends with little Julie there. Will you let her em- 
brace 

“To be sure T will if she likes it. 
saved her sister's life.” 

“ Tut, tut, man! I did not save the child’s life, and had no notion of doing it 
—and Julie knows that-——but she is a brave and a good-hearted girl, and there's 
something about her that has struck a new light into my mind altogether ; and 
so will you give me a kiss, Julie?” 

Half reluctant, half willing, the little girl received the proffered embrace 

*‘Phank you, thank you, and God biess you ! you are a good child,” said 
Balmat, abruptly, and he then turned away and walked rapidly down the river's 
side, till he came to the rastie bridge of planks just opposite the source of the 
Aveyron, at the foot of the Glacier des Bois, and which led up close to his own 
house. 


Tt would be hard to refuse that to him who 


i. 

The effect prodaced by this occurrence on the wayward mind of Balmat was 
extraordinary. {[t was like that caused by some Leavy substance flung into a 
dark and stagnant lake. It seemed to heave it up in wild convulsion from its 
very depths, without purilying its nature or changing its hue. ‘The colour of 
Balmat’s chara ‘ter was the same as ever—but one beam shone upon and trem- 
bled in it, like the refection of a single star in the water's gloom. Unloving 
and unloved, he ielt saddealy as though it were possible for him to feel and tu 
The courage shown by Julie in braving his rage, her goodness 


iuspire regard, 
in interposing between him and her father, the fine expression of her countenan 
as she received his embrace. were ail stirring in his memory during the wh 
of that day, and, without his knowing it, they sunk deep and softly mito his 
heart. 

The first actual proof which spoke to lin in convictionjof this effect was a wish 
that he had happened to marry young, like Pau! Corryerr, and that like Lau he 
had such a daughter as little Julie. 

His nexi notion was that he would tnamediately marry, on the chance of lav- 
ing a child he could love, and who might love him. aut the impossilniity ot 
this without also having a wile, and the repngnance wih which he had ever 
considered such an incurmbrance on hos freedom, seon removed that thought 
A hundred other cogitations, each succeeding wilder and more complicated ian 
the last, ocenpied him tor hours on this eventful day, and as it closed in le was 
himself convinced that he had never passed one so free from evil thoughts or 
unkindly feelings. {lis workmen and iis old woman-servant could not imagine 
what had come over iit. He nenher curse d, nor swore, nor frown d, nor 
looked vicious from morning till night, and on retiring to bed he actually muttered 
a“ Bonsoir Jean netie He even dreamed pleasantly-—a greater proof than even 
the tenour of his waking thougiits, that his mind was imbued with a happy in- 
fluence, which shone througi: its most shadowy mysteries. 

But as he awoke to a full sense of all that had been passing in his brain, aa- 
other change came rapidly through it, foreimg him back to almos* his origmal 
state of feeling. Pride flashed fiercely upon his relaxing violence of character, 
and he felt as though degraded by the metpient tenderness which had been 
stealing on him. ‘The reaction was desperate. His ferocity wholly returned, 
_— all mankind—with one exception : little Julie came im for no share 


it. 

Some weeks passed by without any outward change being evident in Gabriel 
Balmat. An overture towards a better acquaintanceship had been made to him 
on the part of Pau! Corryeur, by one of the farraers with whom they both had 
dealings, but it was peremptorily rejected; and as the report of his having 
saved a child from drowning spread in the neighbourhood, Balmat seemed re- 
solved to give it the lic by every practical contradiction in his power. He 


showed all his usual symptoms of cruelty to animals and moroseness to human | 
He mercilessly shot or stoned to death every intruding dog or cat | 


beings. 
which prowled into lis premises ; he severely beat two or three boys who in 
some way excited his ire, and he even struck one of the mothers—a poor widow,, 
who ventured a remonstrance. Private quarrels, prosecution before the village 


magistrates, and threatened lawsuits, were the consequence ; but these had no | 


terrors for Gabriel, to whom they were the familiar circumstances of his uneasy 
life. 

Yet still, mixed with all this odious perversity, and now perhaps by some pos- 
sible caprice of nature exciting to it, wasthe extraordinary sentiment of aflee- 
tion, or something like it towards Julie Corryeur. ‘There was no positive 
evidence of this beyond Gabriel s own consciousness ; for he made no open 
attempt to see the child, bu’ negative presumption was afforded, in the ab-) 
stinence from all acts of annoyance towards the father of the little peace- 
maker. 

Balmat several times indeed took a solitary stroll up the river's side early in 


the morning, at noontide, or in the evening ; but if he sought for Julie, or hoped | 


to meet her again, he was disappointed ; for her mother, blessing the Virgin for) 
her children’s late escape, strictly watched their movements now, that they might 
not again encounter such risk. But from another point of view, often reached 
in the course of his wanderings, he frequently saw the happy little girl. Ik was. 
on one of the elevations near the Glacier des Bois, and from which trave lers! 
are sometimes indulged with an imperfect view of the Mer de Glace, that’ 
Balmat used, unobserved himself, to gaze down upon Julie, sporting about 
with her young brothers and sister, and the goats, which it was part of 
ne toattend in their pasturage, close to the prezincts of her father's 
mill. 

It was in the solitude of this isolated spot that Gabriel resolved on the exe- 
cution of a plan which was to combine with his own gratification the sure inflic- 
tion of much misery on Paul Corryeur, his hatred for whom seemed to in- 
crease in proportion tothe unaccountable fancy he had taken for his daugh- 
ter. | 
It would seem however, that before putting this plan into execution, he con- 


sidered it necessary to have the sanction of a recognition,a look of regard, a nega- ®g!tation. 


tive acceptance of his proffered friead, from the innocent object so unconsciously. 
implicated in his projects. It was therefore that one Sunday morning—that’ 


which was fixed on for Julie's going through the ceremony of her first com-) ly—tell him I am here.” 


munion—five or six weeks after the river adventure, Balmat was seen (a most. 


‘the congregation were pouring out after the conclusion of the service. The 
rigid figure and sullen look of ‘the wicked miller’ formed no pleasant object 
for the rustics ; several of the females as they passed him muttered a holy in- 
cantation, or made the sign of the cross on their breast as a preservative against 
evil; and when the Corryeur family appeared, still more decided indications 
were shown of their abhorrence and alarm. One of the little boys, who first 
perceived Gabriel, ran screaming back to his mother, who, catching a sight of 
the cause of terror, immediately clasped the child closely with one arm, at the 
same time snatching little Julie towards her, and calling for protection to her 
husband, who followed her. The latter also perceiving Balmat at the same in- 
stant, stepped forward between him and the beloved group. and stood witfout 
speaking, but with a look expressive of his determination to defend them against 
any attempt at ill treatmeut. 

Balmat regarded all these symptoms with a smile of deadly contempt ; but 
it vanished in a moment from his countenance, to give way to an earnest and 
insinuating look directed to Julie. 

Zalmat’s look, fixed on the handsome and interesting child, spoke almost as 
plainly as words could have done, “ Do you remember me’? You do not hate 
me, in spite of all this hostility ?”’ 

Julicfeertainly canght the spirit of the look, if not quite the letter of its mean- 
ing, and she answered it by a smile full of sweetness, sensibility, and good feel- 
lng. 

“ Enough,” said Balmat, aloud; “now good morning to you, neighbour 
Paul! You and your wife may keep your angry Jooks until there is oceasion for 
them.” 

With these words he turned away, and poor Corryeur and his wife. alarmed 
more at the tone and jook than at the words themselves, walked sileutly home 
iv the mill, keeping the children within arm’s length all the way, and throwing 
many a wistful glance around, apprehensive of some hidden treachery at every 
turn of the road. , 

A month more passed by, and this untoward renconnter was almost forgotten. 
‘The continued absence of local annoyance gave hopes to the Corryeurs that 
Baimet’s hostile feelings, were after all subsiding, and honest Paul, and 
even lis less confiding wile, relaxed in their strict measnres of precaution, and 
bean to think that they had judged too hastily, and probably looked too harshly, 
on the emoraule day which now began to be distinguished in the recollection 
indgtluc conversation of the villagers as ‘* Gabriel's Sunday,” for the uncommon 


: circumstance of bis having been then for the the first tune seen at the church 


door. 
Cuap. Il. 

it was now summer. ‘The snows had melted from the mountain meer 
and the flocks and herds resumed their wonted stations, driven carefully up the 
hilly paths at dawn, and down again at sunset, to the cadenced monotony of 
the Rtanz de Vaches, or the deep-sounding horn. Gabriel Balmat, being a 
mountaineer as well as a wmilier, followed, im the summer season especially, the 
die, rambling pursuits that he was born to, in a more absolute degree than the 
steady and regular habits of the calling to which he was brought up. He often 
took his rfle and joined the chamois hunters of the Breven or the Buet, or 
strayuled alone to the glaciers, or wandered off to the mines of Foully, and 
wasted precious hours in looking listlessly at the operations of the dedinioe. 
ifis long absenees trom home were therefore nothing remarkable, and nobody 
wondered, just at the epoch now in question, that the business of the mill was 


| almost completely neglected by its wayward master ; nor did any one trouble 


themselves with conjectures as to the particular motives which led him 
thes away. But a faint light soon broke on the darkness of his recent do- 
ngs 

One moruing, soon after sunrise, Balmat returned to his solitary and unso- 
cial home, and found the old woman fatigued with her night’s watching, and 
woudering at the unusual circumstance of his having slept abroad. 

“ Slept !"’ echoed Gabricl, in a tone of savage jocularity, “ did the sun sleep, 
wold Jean nette, before it rose up into heaven, ere while, and ht the movuntain- 
tops! So much didI sleep and no more. Sleep! no, no! Jam not the 
man to sleep when an enemy is to be injured, er a service rendered to myself, 
eld girl.” 

“Holy Mary! you have not done any harm to Paul Corryeur !” asked Jeau- 
neite, in alarm. 

** Make your mind easy, my goed old friend, | have not seen him.” 

** Nor done hima mischief in the dark ?” 

“ Humph! you question me too closely, Jeannette—but nothing can 
make me angry to-day—so give'me a cup of coffee ; | must prepare for busi- 
ness. 

“For bed you mean, my master, you want repose even more than I do, it 
seems. 

I had 


“Repose! not I, Jeannette. I aim as light and refreshed as thou 


' slept since sunset. More so than_neighbour Paul will be perhaps when he rises, 


by and by.” 

* Well that as strange !’’ exclaimed the old woman, looking out of the o 
window ; “the old saying holds good ; no sooner do we talk of Master Cor. 
ryeur than he appears !” 

* The devil he does !*’ cried Balmas ; ‘‘is he here so soon! Let me to bed 
now, in earnest. Prudence, prudence, Jeannette, as you value your own place, 
or dread my anger.” 

So saying he hurried into an inner room, threw off his clothes, and flung 
himself on the bed. In a moment more Paul Corryeur had reached the house, 
walked round to the front door, and struck loudly at it for admission. The old 
jwoman bobbled towards it, and slowly let him in. 

‘“‘ Where is your master!” asked Corryeur, with a voice almost choked from 
agitation, “I must speak with him.” 

* Lord love you, neighbour, he does not talk in his sleep,” said the old 
woman. ‘ Where is he! He is in bed to be sure—what's the matter !” 
“The matter, old woman! you know what brings me here,” answered Cor- 
eur, with a scrutinizing glance. 

“In good troth I do not, and I hope from my heart that no evil has happened 
to you, Master Corryeur.” 

* The matter, Jeannette? 

“Gracious powers 

** My eldest girl, my Julie—she whom her mother and myself love better 
than all the rest—God forgive us if it be a sin—perhaps this 1s for our punish- 
ment. You know nothing of her—she is not here !’’ uttered the father, ia rapid 


| ry 


I have lost my child!” 


No, as I hope for heaven 
* Then I must instantly have speech with Gabriel—let him arise immediu\« - 


** Assuredly, good Master Corryeur, that would not be the most mr way lo 


ast 


unusual circumstance) lounging in the neighbourhood of the village church, as make him rise quickly, for you can have no welcome to expect from him.” 


| 
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afraid to answerme. It is your father that calls you—Julie ! Julie! Julie!” H Such were the thoughts that passed through Paul Corryeur’s mind, as he rock- 
As Corryeur cried forth in this wild manner for his lost daughter, he stalked (ed himself to and fro on his chair, moaning heavily the while ; and as Balmat 
upetnd down the little hall, striking his stick aga inst the doors and presses. / sat with his arms folded, calmly studying, and deeply enjoying, this picture of 


“ Halloa ! furies and hell! what does allthis mean !” roared Balmat from |intense distress, they were interrupted by old Jeannette, who exclaimed, as she 
an inner room, and at the noise of his leaping out of bed Jeannette screamed jentered the room. 
nervously, fearing the consequence of some terrible collision between the two, ‘‘ Well, well, here's a pretty business ! may I die if Christine Corryeur, with 
men. | two of her children, are not coming straight mto the house.” 

The parlour-door was dashed open, and Balmat plunged into the passage un-,| “Two! oh, which, which! Is Julie one ofthem !” cried Corryeur, starting 
dressed, his blue cotton nightcap on his head, and a drawn cutlass—his constant up and rushing forth. 
weapon—in his raised hand. As he“appeared, he exclaimed, ‘| Very well, Jeannette,” said Balmat, ‘so much the better; let Madame 

“What, robbers in the house! Ha ! it is you, neighbour Corryeur. How's Corryeur come in, and as many of the family as she chooses to bring to my 
this 1—is Mont Blanc turned upside down! Is this really you !—and to what hospitable door. Ha, ha, ha! I shall be glad to sce how she bears this busi- 
do I owe the honour of this early and unlooked for visit ? | ness.” 

“Gabriel Balmat,” said Corryeur, stopping short, and looking steruly in the | Paul met his wife on the threshold of the house. She rushed sobbing into his 
face of him he addressed, ‘ these sarcastic words and that sneering smile come @"™s, while he, on seeing that she whom he sought was not in the group, turned 
from a hard heart. You know well what brings me here. It rts no miracle, deadly pale and faint. 
to make a half-maddened fathtr seek his child in the place where he is convin- |‘ God help us!” said he, * I thought she had been found.” 
ced she is hidden. Give her back to me instantly.” i| “Oh, Paul! where is onr dear child! when they told me just now that she 

“* Pray, Monsieur Corryeur, do me the favour to sit down,” said Balmat, had disappeared in the night, and that you had gone forth to seek her, | made 
coolly, and at the same time offering a chair to his angry visiter, who had fol- Sure { should find you here, and she with you, but that pale face, those hag- 
lowed him into the parlour ; “ I shall be ready to receive you in a fitting dress )gard looks, tell me you have not found her. She is not, then, with Gabriel Bal- 
presently, but really you broke my dreams so suddenly, that I know not what to /!#t ! : : ‘ 
think of all this—I don’t quite understand you.” \ “He says not—he will not give me any real answer—God knows what I 

As Balmat retreated into the inner room, Corryeur mechanically sat down, should think or believe.”” 
overcome with astonishment, and shocked by his air of sullen indifference,“ Oh, let me speak to him ; he will not be deaf to the prayer of a mother with 
which the unhappy parent could not suppose coupled with the monstrous guilt ‘her weeping children,” exclaimed the wife, quickly seizing the half frightened 
of which he suspected and accused him. boy and girl, one in each hand, and passing into the house. © 

“Oh, God! where is she then?” exclaimed Corryeur, startingup again. | She went on through the open door into the parlour, where Balmat still sat, 
“ What has become of her?” with a dogged and imperturbable air; the old woman bustling about to restrain 

And he was on the point of rushing out of the house, when the well-inten- ithe emotion which she could not quite repress, and was afraid to betray. _ 
tioned but timorous old woman interposed between him and the doorway, say-| “ Oh, Monsieur Balinat, will you not tell me the truth about my dear Julie!” 

‘was her first question. 


“ Don’t be so hasty, good Master Paul ; don’t throw away a chance of finding“ V'o be sure | will, Madame Corryeur,” was the reply. : 
| “1 told you he would—I knew it,” exclaimed the delighted woman. “ Well, 


what you seek.”’ 
She is here then, after all! Gabriel has hidden her!” sternly whispered | Meusiour Balinat 
the father. | “Well! she is lost, and it seems you have small chance of finding her—that 
“ No, she is not here ; nor do I say he has hidden her,” replied Jeannette, in |!5 the real trath.” ‘ 
a muttering under voice ; “but,” added she aloud, “the counsel of a neigh- |“ Good God, what a mockery! How can you smile at our wretchedness'! 
bour is. worth having in such a case, and it is better for you to take my master’s [low — unfeelingly with us! Have you a notion of what we 
advice than provoke his resentment. You have accused him rashly—he is not Suler ! ; 
a man to bear a wrong tamely.” ** How should 1!—I am not a parent.” 
“ Well, well, I'll wait till he is ready,” said Corryeur, a gleam of hope flash- But you are a human being ; you cannot be quite dead to all feeling for 
ing across his mind. others. in 
e returned into the parlour, and was immediatetly joined by Baliat, wrap-|  “* Very true; and to prove it, let me tell you that you are now really losing a 
ped up in his coarse morning costume. | great deal of precious time. Have you looked well into the mill-stream and the 
“ Now, neighbour Paul,” said the latter, as both at the same time seat- Ver '* said Balmat, as if to work up the unhappy parents to the greatest ex- 
ed themselves, “let me hear what you have to say to me, and remember CeSs Of fear. ; 
a drowsy man roused out of his sleep is rarely in a temperto bear hard words, With the mother he succeeded ; but on the father his words and look had a 
“ Gabriel,” replied Corryeur, “ we have no need tobe enemies. Our fathers li You may be satisfied, Christine, that all is right,” said Corryeur to his wife, 
were friends before we were born, and God knows I have done nothing to pro-|| be sipe short of a demon could have uttered that sentence if he was not sure 
voke your hatred—have ?” 
“ het todo. with what you are new come about. || And how do you know that am not ademon?"’ said Balmat, in his most 
“I think it has, Gabriel ; but Pwill Seaive vou fae thine Greely. om ly—| Savage manner, furious at having failed to agonize his victim more completely ; 
ties if. wilt how dare you attribute any feelings to me but what I choose to express? and 
«What — 8 do you suppose that 1 know any thing about your girl’? You may be sure 
\ WamenAcion goto tha dest aati of recovering my poor child,” sobved the of one thing, that if I did know any thing goed about her, | would not tell it to 
unhappy father, held in check by the warning of the old woman oa by Bal- you—so you may now leave me to my busmess, and go about yours. y 
aan Ames an ak Ae 4 So saying, he rose from his chair and attempted to leave the room, but Ma- 
Wh dame Corryeur threw herself between him and the door, and dropping on her . 
y y |knees, caught him by the coat-skirts, and exclaimed, 


fortune-teller? What should I know about your children, more than Ido of “., Gabriel! Gabriel! as you have a soul to be saved tell me trath—do not 


end jsport with me thus. Look at these little ones—on this one, whose life you 
little Julie.” . ‘ y espe, ~ saved—on me, on a distracted mother; oh, take pity on me. Think of your 

bai . atc ‘own mother, Gabriel—what she would have suffered in my place, had she lost 


Not ny from lost my child. Oh, what have you done to her—have you mur 
whom you kissed, and who spoke so well of you—she with the black eyes, and 
long plaited hair. On! Balmat, if you have the feelings of a man, think what 
1 sutier, and for the love of heaven, and in mercy to my poor heart, tell mce— “Ors Wale is scowlng lox of reproach, an the livid hue which suddenly 
overspread his visage, made his aspect altogether terrible. 
“ What at it late your heel that dhe was hers 1” The children hid their faces in their mother’s dress. Corryeur tured his 
What teak question—but jaside ; even the old woman accustomed to his looks shrunk away—but the mo- 
Did her?” | ‘Ay, murdered her! On my oath, and in my conscience, I believe you have 
read the truth in your guilty looks.” 
“ al 2 re | y 
sever. bore These words, uttered with a fierce emphasis of conviction, were followed by 


from the mill, and just that you had kept her out of a frolic, that’s all—that’s | 
all,”” said with ‘thio hoarse screain, as the mother started on her feet, and pushed Balmat from be- 


‘ ; 2 | side her. 
“Yes, yes,” she continued, in frantic accents, “ you have murdered my child, 
Why I but this time you Villain, murderer ! Husband, hasten to the magistrate, denounce the monster, 
confessthat you have. Oh, Gabriel, put me out of pain—do, like an honest, him ; be ne 
good fellow, as I am sure you are after all. Come, come, she 1s here—you have Fast 
her safe for me—call her forth, Gabriel—do, do !”” ilate to save our daughter, but not too late for rev — eee © 
Galmat never winced under the touch of poor Corryeur’s pala, which lay up- | As she off, aud 
ou his shoulder entreatingly, nor did he shrink froin the brimful look of supplica auswered ber Joa 
tion sent from the father’s eyes. On the contrary, he stared him full m the) *#° husband eudeavoured to calun her. Vid Jeannette intertered for the same 
face and asked him, “« What docs your wife say to all this?” purpose. ‘The result of her overstrained agitation was a flood of tears, followed 
leh te up Meanwhile Balmat left the room and the house, and was seen no more at the 
te ailing, No, no, my good Christine knows! mill till nightfall. Paul Corryeur did not observe him going out, so occupied 
thing of it.” |jwas he with his suffering her from fit led her and 
‘ ‘oy. |his children to their now distracted home, thence to proceed on other inquiries, 
amu = Ragas se "a you on the right ecent—for you are geiew) which he felt by anticipation to be as vain as those we have just recorded. 
. 
“You don’t really say so, Balmat—you do not in earnest deny that Julie is, (To be Continued. } 
here! I shall go stark mad with this suspense.” ee ; 
“ Bah, bah! that would do you no ont whatever. Go home quietly to your) A Commopious Inn.—The Swan Inn, in Gravesend, has in front, a | 
work, neighbour, and laugh over this little affair with your wife. The stray||board, upon which is painted the following announeement ; ‘ Good accomm 


Jamb wil) no doubt come back of itself.’’ tion for steam-packets,” 


“ Woman, it is my child I expect from him—ay, and that I willhave, or his!! Poor Corryeur did not know what to think of this bautering tone, accompa- 

life’s blood.” nied by afiendish sneer which made him almost shudder. What could he do? 

‘ “ Hush, hush, Paul Corryeur ; if he hear you, it will end badly for one or both |[t was useless to break out into reproach or menace. He had probably gone too 

of you. Whatcan he know of your little girl? Itell you she isn’t here.” far already in that way—he had no proof. Balmat was not a person to be 

* And I tell you that no one knows of her but he and I will tell him so too—and jbullied into anything, right or wrong. Nor was it possible to touch his 

I will not be baffled by your cunning, nor browbeat by his brutality. 1 am sure /feelings on the score of compassion. What was the poor father to do?!—how 

that Julie is concealed here. Julie! Julie! speak out, my child—don’t be |could he return home and teil the sad tidings to his wife? 

| 
| 
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MAMMOTH CAVE. 
BY MARIA CHILD. 

Mammoth Cave is situated in the south-west part of Kentucky, about aj 
hundred miles from Louisville, and sixty from Ue famous Harrodsburgh Springs. , 

The word cave is ill calculated to impress the imagination with an idea of its| 

surpassing grandeur. It is, in fact, a subterranean world, containing within it-) 
self territories extensive enough for half a score of German principalities. It: 
* should be named Titans’ Palace, or Cyclops’ Grotto. It lies among the Knobs,) 
a range of hills, which border an extent of country like Highland prairies, called. 
The Barrens. ‘The surrounding scenery is lovely—tine woods of oak, hickory, 
and chesnut, clear of underwood, with sinooth, verdant openings, like the parks, 
of English noblemen, 
The cave was purchased by De. John Croghan for ten thousand dollars. To, 
prevent a disputed title, in case any new and distant opening should be discoy-| 
ered, he has likewise bought a wide cireuit of adjoining land. His enthusiasin/ 
“concerning it isunbounded. It is, in fact, his world ; and every newly -discov-| 
ered chamber fills him with pride and joy like that felt by Columbus, when he 
first kissed_his hand to the fair Queen of the Antilles. He has built a coimmo-, 
dious hotel near the entrance, ina style well suited to the place. It is made of 
logs, filled in with lime, with a fine large porch, in front of which is a beautiful 
verdant lawn. Near this is a funnel-shaped hollow, of three hundred acres,, 
probably a cave fallen in. It is called Deer Park, because when those animals run) 
into itthey cannot escape. ‘Troops of wild deer are to be met with in the un-, 
mediate vicinity of the hotel, bear hunts are frequent, and game of all kinds, 
abounds. 
Walking along the verge of the hollow, a ravine leading to Green River is, 
approached, whence a view of what is supposed to be the main entrance to the, 
cave is commanded. It is a huge cavernous areh, filled in with immense stones,| 
as if giants had piled them there to uaprisen a conquered demon. No opening! 
has ever been eflected here ; nor is it easy to be imagined that it could be done} 
by the strength of man. 
In rear of the hotel isa deep ravine, densely wooded, and covered with luxu-) 
riant vegetable growth. It leads to Green River, and was probably once a wa-| 
ter-course. A narrow ravine, diverging from this, leads by a winding path to 
the entrance of the cave. It is a high arch of rocks, rudely piled, and richly 
covered with ivy and tangled vines. At the vop is a perennial fountain of sweet, 
cool water, which trickles down continually from the centre of the arch, thro. gh 
the pendant foliage, and is caught in a vessel below. ‘The entrance of this wide, 
arch is somewhat obstructed by a large mound of saltpetre, thrown up by work-| 
men engaged in its manufactory during the last war. In the course of their ex- 
cavations, they dug up the bones of a gigantic man; but, unfortunately, they, 
buried them again without any memorial to mark the spot. They have been! 
sought for by the curious and scientific, but are not yet found. 
pposite the entrance of the cave, in summer, the temperature changes in-) 
stantaneously from about 85 degs. to below 60 degs., and you feel chilled as if 
by the presence of an iceberg: in winter the effect is reversed. 
The anount of exertion which can be performed here without fatigue is as-| 
tonishing. The superabundance of oxygen in the atmosphere operates like mo-| 
derate doses of exhilarating gas. The traveller feels a buoyant sensation, 
which tempts him to run aud jump, and leap from crag to crag, and bound over) 
the stones in his path, like a fawn at play. The mind, moreover, sustains the 
body, being kept ina state of delightful activity by continual new discoveries 
and startling revelations. This excitement continues after the return to the, 
hotel ; no one feels the need of cards or politics. The conversation is ai! about, 
the cave! the cave! and “ What shall we sce to-morrow ’” 
The wide entrance to the cavern soon contracts, so that but two can pass) 
abreast. At this place, called the Narrows, the air, from dark depths beyond,’ 
blows out fiercely, as if the spirits of the cave had mustered there to drive in-, 
truders back to the realms of day. This path continues about fourteen or fif-) 
teen rods, and emerges into a wider avenue, floored with saltpetre earth, from) 
which the stones have been removed. ‘This leads directly into the Rotunda, # 
vast hall, comprising a surface of eight acres, arched with a dome one hundred! 
feet high, without single pillar to support it. It rests on irregular ribs of dark, 
grey rock, in massive oval rings, smaller and smaller, one seen withiv another,! 
tll they terminate at the top. Perhaps this apartment impresses the traveller 
as much as any portion of the cave, because from it he receives his first idea of 
its gigantic proportions. ‘Ihe vastness, the gloom, the impossibility of taking| 
in the boundaries by the light of lamps,—all these produce a deep sensation of 
awe and wonder. 

From the Rotunda the visitor passes into Audubon’s Avenue, from eighty to} 
one hundred feet high, with galleries of rock on rock on each side jutting out, 
farther and farther, ull they nearly weet at top. ‘This avenue branches out into) 
a vast half-oval hall, called the Church. ‘This contains several projecting gal- 
leries, one of them resembling a cathedral choir. ‘There is a gap in the galle-| 
ry, and at the point of interruption, immediately above, is a rostrum, or pulpit, 
the rocky canopy of which juts over. The guide leaps up from the adjoining! 
galleries, and places « lamp each side of the pulpit, on flat rocks, which seem| 
made for the purpose. ‘There has been preaching from this pulpit ; but, unless! 
it was superior to most theological teaching, it must have been pitifully discord-! 
ant with the sublimity of the place. 


Five thousand people could stand in this! 


subterranean temple with ease, 

So far all is irregular, jagged rock, thrown together in fantastic masses, with-| 
out any particular style ; but now begins a series oj imitations, which grow, 
more and more perfect, in graduat progression, till you arrive at the end. From 
the church you pass into what is called the Gothic Gallery, from its obvious re-! 


|'nearly meet at top. 


[On another pillar is a lion's head ; on another, a human head witha wig, called 
‘Lord Lyndhurst, from its resemblance to that dignitary. 

| From this gallery you can step into a side cave, in which is an immense pit, 
called the Lover’s Leap. A huge rock, fourteen or fifteen feet long, like an 
elongated sngar-loaf running to a sharp point, projects halfway over this abyss. 
It makes one 4iudder to see the guide walk almost to the end of this projectile 
bridge, over such an awful chasm. : 

As you pass along the Gothic Avenue narrows, until you come to a porch 
composed of the first separate columns in the cave. The stalactite and stalag- 
mite formations unite in these irregular masses of brownish-yellow, which when 
the light shines through them, look like transparent amber. They are sororous 
/as a clear-toned bell. A pendant mass, called the Bell, has been unfortunate- 

ly broken by being struck too powerfully. 

The porch of columns leads to the Gothie Chapel, which has the circular 
form appropriate to a true church. A number of pure stalactite columns fill 
the nave with arches, which in many places form a perfect Gothic roof. The 
stalactites fall in rich festoons, strikingly similar to the highly-ornamented cha- 
pel of Henry the VIIth. Four columns in the centre form a separate arch by 
themselves, like trees twisted into a grotto, in all irregular and grotesque shapes. 
Under this arch stands Wilkins’ Arm-Chair, a stalactite formation, well adapt- 
ed to the human figore. This chapel is the most beautiful specimen in Gothic 
in the cave. ‘Two or three of the columns have richly-foliated capitals, like the 
Corinthian. 

‘Turning back to the main avenue, and striking off in another direction, the 
visitor enters a vast room, with several projecting galleries, called the Ball- 
Room ; here the proprietor intends to assemble a brilliant dancing party this 
season. In close vicinity, as if arranged by the severer school of theologians, 
is a large amphitheatre, called Satan's Council Chamber. From the centre ri- 
ses a mountain of big stones, rudely piled one above another, in a gradual slope, 
nearly one hundred feet high. On the top rests a huge rock, large as a house, 
called Satan’s Throne. ‘The vastness, the gloom, partially illammated by the 
glare of lamps, forcibly remind one of Lucifer on his throne, as sepresented by 
Martin, in his illustrations of Milton. It requires little imagination to transform 
the uncouth rocks all round the throne into attendant demons. Indeed, ene 
out the cave Martin's pictures are continually brought to mind ” the unearthly 
effect of intense gleams of light on black masses of shadow. In this Council 
Chamber the rocks, with singular appropriateness, change from an imitation of 
Gothie architecture to that of the Egyptian. The dark, massive walls, resem- 
ble a series of Egyptian tombs in dull and heavy outline. In this place is an 
angle, which forms the meeting-point of several caves, and is therefore consi- 
dered one of the finest points of view. Here parties usually stop, and make 
arrangements to kindle the Bengal lights, which travellers always carry with 
them. It has a strange and picturesque effect to see groups of people dotted 
about, at different pomts of view, their lamps hidden behird stones, and the light 
streaming into the thick darkness through chinks in the rocks. When the Ben- 
gal lights begin to burn, a strong glare 1s cast on Satan's throne, the whole of 
the vast amphitheatre is reveaied to view, and You can peer into the deep re- 

esses of two other caves beyond. For a few moments gigantic proportions and 


‘uncouth forms stand out in the clear, strong gush of brilliant light! and then all 


is darkness. ‘The effect is so like magic, that one almost expects to see tower- 
ing genii striding down the steep declivities, or startled by the brilliant flare, 
shake off their long sleep among the dense black shadows. 

If you enter one of the caves revealed in the distance, you find yourself in a 
deep ravine, with huge piles of grey rock jutting out more and more, till they 
Lookiug upward through this narrow aperture, you see, 
high above you, a vaulted roof of black rock, studded with brilliant spar, like 
‘constellations in the sky, seen at midnight, from deep clefts of a mountain. 
This is called the Star Chamber. It makes one think of Schiller’s grand de- 
scription of William Teli sternly awaiting for Gessler among the shadows of 
ithe Alps. 

In this neighbourhood is a vast, dreary chamber, which Stephen, the guide, 
called Bandit’s Hall, the first moment his eye rested on it; and the name is 
singularly expressive of its character. Its ragged roughness and sullen gloom 
are indescribable. ‘The floor is a mountainous heap of loose stones, and not an 
inch of even surface could be found on roof or walls. Imagine two or three tra- 
vellers, with their lamps, passing through this place of evil aspect. The deep, 
suspicious-looking recesses, and frightful crags are but partially revealed in the 
feeble light. All at once a Bengal light blazes up, and every biack rock and 
frownmg cliff stands out in the brilliant glare. The contrast is snblime beyond 
imagination It is as if a man had seen the hills and trees of this earth only in 
the dim outline Of a moonless night, and they should for the first time be re- 
ivealed to him m the gushing glory of the morning sun. 

But the greatest wonder in this region of the cave is Mammoth Dome—a 
giant among giants. It is so immensely high and vast that three of the most 
powerful Bengal lights illuminate it very unperfectly. That portion of the ceil- 
mg which becomes visible is three hundred feet above your head, and remarka- 
ibly resembles the aisles of Westminster Abbey. It is supposed th@ the top of 
this dome is near the surface of the ground. 


Another route from Satan’s Council Chamber conducts you to a h, le- 
vel path, called Pensacola Avenue. Here are numerous formations of chrystal- 
lized gypsum, but not as beautiful or as various as are found further on. From 


various slopes and openings, caves above and below are visible. The Mecca's 
shrine of this pilgrimage 1s Angelica’s Grotto, completely lined and covered 
with the largest and richest dog’s-tooth spar. A clergyman, who visited the 
place a few years since, laid his sacrilegious hands upon it while the guide's 


semblance to that style of architecture. Here is Mummy Hall ; so called be-| back was turned toward him. He coolly demolished a magnificent mass ot 
cause several mummies have been found seated in recesses of the rock. Whith-|/Spar, sparkling most conspicuously on the very centre of the arch, and wrote his 
out any process of embalming, they were in as perfect a state of preservation) OW? insignificant name in its place. This was Ais fashion of securing immor- 
as the mummies of Egypt; for the air of the cave is so dry and unchangeable, | tality! {t is well that fairies and giants are powerless in the nineteenth cen- 
and so strongly impregnated with nitre, that decomposition cannot take place | ‘ry, else had the indignant genii of the cave crushed his bones to impalpable 
A mummy found here in 1813, was the body of a woman, five feet ten inches) powder. 
high, wrapped in half-dressed deer-skins, on which were radely drawn whitel| If you pass behind Satan’s Throne, by a narrow ascending _path, you come 
veins and leaves. At the feet lay a pair of mocassins, and a handsome knap-| "to & vast hall, where there is nothing but naked rock. his empty, dicary 
sack made of bark, containing strings of small shining seeds ; necklaces of bears” place, 1s appropriately called the Deserted Chamber. Walking along the verge, 
teeth, eagles’ claw¢, and fawns’ red hoofs ; whistles made of cane; two rat-) YOU arrive at another avenue, enclosing sulphur springs. Here the guide warns 
tlesnakes’ skins, one having on it fourteen ratties ; coronets for the head, made) YU of the vicinity of a pit, one hundred and twenty feet deep, in the shape of 
of erect feathers of rooks and eagles ; smooth needles of hormand bone, some! 4 saddle. Stooping over it, and looking upward, you see an abyss of precisely 
of them crooked, like sail-needles ; deer’s sinews, for sewing, and a parcel of) the same shape over your head ; a fact which indicates that it began in the upper 
three-corded thread, resembling twine. I believe one of these mummies is now! region, and was merely interrupted by this chamber. 
in the British Museum. _ From this you may enter a narrow and very tortuous path, called the Lab ,- 
From Mummy Hall you pass into Gothic Avenue, where the resemblance to! rinth, which leads to an immense split, or chasm, in the rocks. Here is placy 
Gothie architecture very perceptibly increases. ‘The wall juts ont in pointed! a ladder, down which you descend twenty-five or thirty feet, and enter a nay roy 
arches, and pillars, on the sides of which are various grotesque combinations of) cave below, which brings you to a combination of rock called the Gothic Win- 
rock. Qne is an elephant’s head. ‘Phe tusks, and sleepy eyes, are quite per- dow. You stand in this recess, while the guide ascends huge cliffs overhead, 


fect ; the trunk, at first very distinct, gradually recedes, and is Jost in the rock. and kindles Bengal lights, by the help of which you see, two hundred feet above 
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ou, a Gothic dome of one solid rock, perfectly overawing in its vastness and 
a. Below is an abyss of darkness, which no eye but the Eternal can fa- 
t 

If, instead of descending the ladder, you pass straight alongside the chasm. 
you arrive at the Bottomless Pit, beyond which no one ever ventured to proceed, 
till 1838. To this fact we probably owe the meagre account given by Licber, 
in his Encyclopedia Americana. He says, * This cave is more remarkable for 
extent than the variety or beauty of its productions ; having none of the beau- 
tiful stalactites found in many other caves.” 

For a long period this pit was considered bottomless, because when stones 
were thrown into it, they reverberated along the sides, till lost to the car, but 
seemed to find no resting-place. 
one hundred and forty feet deep, with a soft muddy bottom, which returns no 
noise when a stone strikes uponit. In 1838, the adventurous Stephen threw a, 
ladder across the chasm, and passed over. ‘There is now a narrow bridge of. 
two planks, with a little railing on each side ; but, as it is impossible to sustain) 
it by piers, travellers must pass over in the centre one by one, and not touch the: 
railing, lest they disturb the balance, and overturn the bridge. 

This walk brings you into Pensicola Avenue. Hitherto the path has been rug- 
ged, wild, and rough, interrupted by steep acclivities, rocks, and big stones ; 

ut this avenue has a smooth and level floor, as if the sand had been spread out 
by gently flowing waters. Through this, descending more and more, you cowie, 
to a deep arch, by which you enter the Winding Way; a strangely irregular 
and zigzag path, so narrow that a very stout man could not squeeze through. 
In some places the rocks at the sides are on a line with your shoulders, then, 
piled high over your head ; and then, again, you rise above and overlook thew! 
all, and see them heaped behind you, like the mighty waves of the Red Sea,! 
parted for the Israelites to pass through. ‘This tvilsome path was evidently, 
made by a rushing, winding torrent. ‘Toward the close, the water, not baying, 
force enough to make a smooth bed, has bored a tunnel. ‘This is so low, and 
narrow that the traveller is obliged to stoop, and squeeze himself through. Sud- 
denly he passes into a vast hall, called the Great Relief; and a relict it is to, 
stretch one’s cramped and weary limbs. 

This leads into the River Hall, at the side of which you have a glimpse of ° 
small cave, called the Smoke-house, because it is hung with rocks periectly in, 
the shape of hams. The River Hall descends like the slope of a mountain ; 
the ceiling stretches away—away before you, vast and grand as the firmament! 
at midnight. No one who has never seen this cave with which the traveller 
keeps his eyes fixed on the rocky ceiling, which gradually revealed in the pass-, 
ing light, continually exhibits some new and unexpected feature of sublimity or 

auty. 

One of the most picturesque sights in the world is to see a tile of men and 
women passing along these wild and scraggy paths, moving slowly—slowly— 
that their lamps may have time to illuminate the sky-like ceiling and gigantic 
walls,—disappearing behind high cliffs, sinking into ravines, their lights shining. 
upward through fissures in the rocks, then suddenly emerging from some abrupt) 
angle, standing in the bright gleam of their lamps, relieved against the toweriug 
black masses around them. He who could paint the infinite variety of creation. 
can alone give an adequate description of this marvellous region. 

At one side of River Hall is a steep precipice, over which you can look down, 
by aid of blazing missiles, upon a broad black sheet of water, eighty feet below, 
called the Dead Sea. ‘This is an awfully impressive place, the sights and 
sounds of which do not easily pass from memory. He who has seen it will have) 
it vividly brought before him by Alfieri’s description of Filippo: ** Only a tran | 
sient word or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer, that reveals to us 
the abysses of his bein 

1.” 

As you pass along, you hear the roar of invisible waterfalls ; and at the 

foot of the slope the River Styx lies before you, deep and black, overarched 

— rock. ‘The first glimpse of it brings to mind the descent of Ulysses into! 
ell, 


“ Where the dark rock o’erhangs the infernal lake, 
And mingling streams eternal murmurs make.’ 

Across these unearthly waters the guide can convey but two passengers at, 
once, and these sit motionless in the canoe, with feet turned apart, so as not to! 
disturb the balance. ‘I‘hree lamps are fastened to the prow, the images of which 
are reflected in the dismal pool. 

If you are impatient of delay, or eager for new adventures, you can leave 
your companions lingering about the shore, and across the Styx by a dangerous 
bridge of precipices overhead. In order to do this, you must ascend a steep cliff, 
and enter a cave above, from an egress of which you find yourself on the bank, 
of the river, eighty feet above its surface, commanding a view of those passing) 
in the boat, and those waiting on the shore. 
in the canoe glare like fiery eyeballs ; and the passengers sitting there, so hushed 
and motionless, look like shadows. ‘The scene is so strangely funcreal and spec- 
tral, that it seems as if the Grecks must have witnessed it before they unagined) 
Charon conveying ghosts to the dim regions of Plato, Your companions, thus) 
seen, do indeed 


“Skim along the dusky glades, 

Thin airy shoals, and visionary shades.” 
If py turn your eye from the canoe to the parties of men and women whom you 
le 
tered in picturesque groups, looming out in bold relief from the dense darkness 
around them. 

When you have passed the Styx, you soon meet another stream, appropriately 
called Lethe. The echoes here are absolutely stunning. A single voice sounds 
like a powerful choir ; and could an organ be played, i would deprive the hear- 
er of pe senses. When you have crossed, you enter a high level hall, named, 
the Great Walk, half a mile of which brings you to another river, called the 
Jordan. In crossing this, the rocks in one place descend so low, as to leave, 
ouly eighteen inches for the boat to pass through. Passengers are obliged to! 
double up, and lie on each other’s shoulders, till this gap is passed. Thus un-, 
comfortable position is, however, of short duration, and you suddenly emerge) 
to where the vault of the caveis more thana hundred feet high. Iu the fall of 
the year this river often rises, almost instantaneously, over fifty feet above low-) 


water-mark : a phenomenon supposed to be caused by heavy rains from the up- 


perearh. On this account, autumn is an unfavourable season for those who 
wish to explore the cave throughout. 

If parties happen to be caught on the other side ef Jordan when the sudden 
rise take place, a boat conveys them on the swollen waters to the level of an 
upper cave, so low, that they are obliged to enter on hands and kuees, and craw] 
through. This place is called Purgatory. People on the other side, aware of 
their danger, have a boat in readiness to receive them. 

The guide usually sings while crossing the Jordan, and his voiceis reverberated 


| the heicht of ten or twelve feet as he approaches you. 


g; dark, lurid, and terrific as the throat of the infernal) 


Seen from this height, the lamps), 


waiting on the shore, you will see them, by the gleam of their |jamps, scat-}, 


with which this stream abounds. They are perfectly white, and without eyes ; 
ja! least they have been subjected to a careful scientific examination, and no or- 
| gan similar to an eye can be discovered. It would, indeed, be a useless appen- 
duge to creatures that dwell for ever in Cimmerian darkness ; but, as usual, the 
Habeneisess of one sense is increased by the absence of another. These fish are 
undisturbed by the most powerful glare of light, but they are alarmed at the 
''slightest agilation of the waters, and it is, therefore, exceedingly difficult to 
j cateh them. 

_ ‘The rivers of Mammoth Cave were never crossed till 1840. Great efforts 
| have been made to discover whence they come, and whither they go : but, 
| though the courageous Stephen has floated for hours up to his chin, and forced 


| 


It has since been sounded, and found to be) his way through the narrowest apertures under the dark waves, so as to leave 


‘merely his head a breathing space, yet they still remain as much a mystery as 
ever,—without beginning or end, like eternity. ‘They disappear under arches, 
which, even at the lowest stage of the water, are under the surface of it. 

From some unknown cause, it sometimes happens in the neighbourhood of 
these streams that the figure of a distant companion will apparently loom up to 
This occasional pheno- 
menon is somewhat terrific even tothe most rational cbserver, occurring as it 
does in a region so naturally associated with giants and genii. 

rom the Jordan, through Silliman’s Avenue, you enter a bigh narrow defile, 
or pass, Ina portion of which, cilled the Hanging Rocks, huge masses of stone 
‘hang suspended over your heard. At the side of this defile is a recess called 
the Devil's Blacksmith’s Shop. [t contains a rock shaped like an anvil, with 
la sinall inky current runuing near it, and quantities of coarse stalaginite scat- 
tered about, precisely like blacksmith’s cinders called slag. In another place 
you pass a sqnare rock, covered with beautiful dog’s-tooth spar, celled the Mile 
Stone. 

‘This pass brings you into Wellington's Gallery, which tapers off to a narrow 
point, apparently the end of the cave in this direction ; but a ladder is placed on 
one side, by which you ascend to a sinall cleft in the rock, through which you 
are at ouce ushered into a vast apartinent, discovered about :wo years ago. 


‘ 


| This ts the commencement of Cleveland’s Avenue, the crowning wonder and 
5 


glory of this subterranean world! At the lead of the ladder you find yourself 
surrounded by overhanging stalactites, in the form of rich clusters of grapes, 
transparent to the light, hard as marble, and round and polished, as if done by 
a sculptor’s hand. ‘This is called Mary’s Vineyard. 

From the Vineyard an entrauce to the right brings you into a perfectly naked 
cave, whence you suddenly pass ito a large hali with magnificent columns, 
and rich festoons of stalactite, in various furms of beautiful combination. In 
ithe centre ef this chamber, between columns of stalactite, stands a mass of 
jstalagmite, shaped like a sarcophagus, in which is an opening like a grave. A 
Roman Catholic priest first discovered this, about a year ago, and with fer- 
veut enthusiasm exclaimed, “The Holy Seputchre !” a name which it has since 
borne. 

‘Vo the leit of Mary's Vineyard is an inclosure like an arbour, the ceiling and 
sides of which are studded with snow-white crystallized gypsum, in the form 
all sorts of flowers. It is impossible to convey an idea of the exquisite beauty 
and infinite vartety of these delicate formations. In some places roses and |i- 
sues seem cut on the rock in bas-relief ; in others, a graceful bell! rises on a jong 
stalk, so slender that it bends at a breath. One is an adimirable imitation of 
‘Indian corn in tassel, the silky fibres as fine and flevible as can be imagined ; 
another is a group of ostrich plumes, so downy that a zephyr waves it. In some 
nooks were little parks of trees, in others gracefully curved leaves, like the 
acanthus, rose from the very bosom of the rock. 

Near this room is the Snow Chamber, the roof and sides of which are covered 
with particles of brilliant white gypsum as if snow-balls had been dashed all 
over the walls. In another apartment the crystals are all in the form of ro- 
Ju another, called Rebecea’s Garland, the flowers have all arranged 
Each seenis to have a style of formation peculiar to 
itseli, though of infinite variety. Days might be spent im these superb grottoes 
without becoming familiar with half their hidden glories. One could imagine 
that au antediluvian giant had here imprisoned some fair daughter of earth, and 
then, in pity for her loneliness, had ewployed fairies to deck her bowers with all 
the splendours of earth and ocean; like poor Aimy Robsart in the solitary halls 
of Cunmor. Bengal lights kindled in these beautiful retreats produce an effect 
more gorgeous than any theatrical representation of fairy-land ; but they smoke 
ithe pure white incrustations, and the guide is, therefore, very properly, relactant_ 
‘to have them used. The reflection from the shining walls is so strong, that 
lamp-light is quite sufficient. Moreover, these wonderful formations need to be 
examined slowly, and in detail. The universal glitter of Bengal lights is worth- 
‘less in comparison. 
| From Rebeeca’s Garland you come into a vast hall of great height, covered 
with shining crops of gypsum, like oozing water petrified. In the centre is a 
large rock, four feet high, and level at top, round which several hundred people 
ican sit conveniently. This is called Cornelia’s Table, and is frequently used 
for parties to dine upon. In this hall, and in Welligton’s Gallery, are vast 
deposits of fibrous gypsum, snow-white, dry, and reseinbling asbestos. _Geolo- 


'settes. 
themselves into wreaths. 


| \gists, who sometimes take up their abode in the cave for weeks, and other tra- 


vellers, who choos¢ to remain over-night, find this a very pleasant and comfort 
jable bed. 
Cornelia’s Table is a safe centre, from which individuals may diverge on lit- 
tle exploring expeditions ; for the paths here are not labyrinthine, and the hall 
is conspicuous from various neighbouring points of view. In most regions of 
the cave it is hazardous to lose sight of the guide. If you think to walk straight 
jahead, even for a few rods, and then turn short round, and return to him, you 
will find it next to impossible. So many paths come in at acute angles; they 
look so much alike, and the light of a lamp reveals them so imperfectly, that 
none but the practised eye of a guide can disentangle their windings. A 
gentleman whe retraced a few steps near the entrance of the cave, to find his 
hat, lost his way so completely that he was not found for forty-eight hours, 
though twenty or thirty people were in search of him. Parties are occasionally 
auustered and counted, to see that yone are missing. Should such an accident 
happen, there is no danger if the wanderer will reimain stationary ; for he will 
soon be missed, and a guide sent after him. ; 
From the hall of cougealed drops you may branch off into a succession of 
‘small caves, called Cecilia’s Grottoes. Here nearly all the beautiful formations 
of the surrounding caves, such as grapes, flowers, stars, leaves, coral, &c., may 
ibe found so low, that you can conveniently examine their minutest features. 
‘One of these little recesses, covered with sparkling spar, set in silvery gypsum, 
js called Diamond Grotto. Alma’s Bower closes this scries of wonderful forma- 
tions. As a whole, they are called Clevel.nd's Cabinet, in honour of the pre- 
fessor of mineralogy and geology at Bowdoin College. 

A distinguished geologist has said, that he believed Cleveland's Avenue, two 


by a choir of sweet echoes. ‘The only animals ever found in the cave are fish, 


miles in length, contained @ petrified form of every vegetable production. If 
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this be too large a statement, it is at least safe to say that its variety is almost’ have to it any how, sceing as cow'd water arn't quite strong enough to uourish 
ay y y 8 8 
infinite. Among its other productions, are large piles of Epsom salts, beauti- the cockles of the heart of a man who has been in both Injees, and among | he 
fully crystallized. ‘Travellers have shown such wanton destructiveness in this fogs of Ameriky to boot. What would | do, Sir, without a dthrop of the darlin 
great temple of Nature, mutilating beautiful columns, knocking off spar, and’ now and then?” 
crushing delicate flowers, that the rules are now very strict. It is allowable to | *T must allow, you always had the credit of being a sober man, Dei's.”* ob- 
touch nothing except the ornaments which have loosened and dropped by their served I; “and it certainly is better to exercise self-control voluntarily, than to 
= are to transportation. under a or penalty that may act compulsory; | am glad to 
er you leave Alia’s bower, the cave again becomes very rugged. Beauti-| find you still retain your character.’ 
ful combinations of gypsum and spar may still be seen occasionally over-head; ‘The veteran looked at me with a droll sinile of infinite humour, as he uttered, 
but all round you rocks and stones are piled up in the wildest manner. ‘Through * Maybe your honour fancies I always had that ka-rack-ter !"’ and he shook his 
such scraggy scenery you come to the Rocky Mountains, an irregular pile of head. 
massive rocks, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high. From these “At all events, whatever you may have been in your more juvenile days, 
you can look down into Dismal Hollow—deep below deep—the most frightful Dennis,” said 1, “it ought to be « source of congratulation that you are able to 
unda, ca Sroghan Hall, in honour of the proprietor. Stalactites surround jyoo to discontinue 1 
this in the richest fringe of icicles, and lie scattered about the walls in all shapes, | ‘An’ I'll tell you that same, Sir,” answered he, with quickness ; “ not as 
as if arranged fora museum. On one side is a stalagmite formation ke a ever | was often toxieated when there was little or no liquor to be got ; but, Sir, 
pine-tree, about five feet high, with regular leaves and branches ; another is in it bothers a lad intirely when he’s in the land of plenty, to be prohobbligated 
pyramidal form, like a cypress. from touching a dthrop, and lashins of it to the fore ;—it's the prohobbligation 

If you wind down the mountains, or the side opposite from that which you as does it, Sir, and not altogether the love of the stuff. But it was a small 
ascended, you will come to Serena’s Arbour, which is thirteen miles from the) fright as I got, that made me cavtious in regard of taking too much,—so it was, 
entrance of the cave, and the end of this avenue. A most beautiful termination and maybe I niver forgot to remember it ever after.” 
itis! In a semi-circle of stalactic columns is a fountain of pure water spout-| + But what was the nature of your fright, Dennis?” inquired 1, anxious to 
ing up from a rock. ‘This fluid is as transparent as air, all the earthy particles know the real state of the case, and expecting to hear a rattling ghost story ; 
it ever held in suspension having been long since precipitated. Phe stalactite)« jt must have been something very alarming to have territied a stout heart like 
formations in this arbour are remarkably beautiful. yours, old boy.” 

One hundred and sixty-five avenues have been discovered in Mammoth Cave, | « Faith, au you may say that, Sir, and no ontruth eather,” replied he, as we 
the walk through which is estimated at about three hundred miles. In some gat ourselves down in a rooin near the river's side, and | called for the beverage 
places, you descend more than a mile into the bowels of the earth. The poetic-' each liked best. “* Sure an it was a fright, any how. You must have heard of 
minded traveller, after he has traced all the labyrinths, departs with lingering 4 royal Duke in the army, Sir—a great dishiplinarian they called hin, tor he'd 
reluctance. As he approaches the entrance, daylight greets him with new and’ been drilled and rared in the Prussian army when a young man; au arnay in 
startling beauty. If the sun shines directly on the verdant sloping hill, and the (which, if a nian has got anything in the shape of a sowl, he ever dared to call 
waving trees, seen through the arch, they seem like fluid gold ; if mere daylight it bisown. I'm towld they're more like tommytons (automatons, | suppose he 
rest upon them, they resemble molten silver Phis remarkable appearance IS|\incant) than natral born Christians, the craturs. Well, it was among the Jar- 
doubtless owing to the contrast with the thick darkness to which the eye has mans and Prussians as his Royal Highness larned his duty as an officer, and 
been so long accustoined. es PS. _ |when he came to have a command in the British sarviee, in course he thried to 

As you come out of the cave, the temperature of the air rises 30 degrees M-| introduce the severity under which he himself had been brought up. But it 
stanily (if the season is suimmer,) and you feel as if plunged into a hot vapous- | went mightily again the grain with the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
bath ; but the effects of this are salutary and not unpleasant. privates to be trated like Dutch dolls, and them free-born sons of Eugland, lre- 

Nature never seems so miraculous as it does when you emerge from this hid-||land, Scotland, and Wales to boot. Orders, however, were orders, and must 
den realm of marvellous imitations. ‘The “ dear goddess” is so serene in her)|be obeyed ; and the hair was rubbed all over with soap, aud then greased with 
resplendent and more harmonious beauty ! ‘The gorgeous amphitheatre of trees, /flour, ull every head and tail looked like a snow-ball with a handle to it ; and 
the hills, the sky, and the air, all seem to wear a veil of glory. You feel that)the hot sun melting the snow till it run down like milk upon the jacket and 
you were never before conscious how beautiful a phenomenon is the sunlight, jcoutryments as we had to keep clane and dacent. And a hard horny stiif col- 
how magnificent the blue arch of heaven ! ‘lar round the neck, like a top-boot scrubbing the very sow! out of a fellow’s chin 

There are three guides at the service of travellers, all well versed ia the in-|jif he dared te look round; but which, in regard of reggylations, he warn’t al- 
tricate paths of this nether world. Stephen, the presiding genius of Mammoth |lowed to do, without twisting his whole body at the same time. Sure, an it 
Cave, is a Mulatto and aslave. He has lived in this strange region from boy- |wasn’t in rayson to expect poor devils to undergo such torture, and niver 4 taste 
hood ; and a large proportion of the discove:.es are the result of his courage, in- /from the canteen to comfort them. But his Royal Highness—lhe was a Major- 
telligence, and untirmg zeal. His vocation has brought him into contact with! /Gineral then, and commanded the troops in one of the West Ingee Islands— 
many intelligent and scientific men, and he has great quickness of perception||wouldn’t allow sufficient to keep life in a muscle—even the rations of liquor 
and a prodigious memory, he has profited much by intercourse with superior |was only half sarved out, which your honour must grant, was anything but ra- 
ever and the ina it was no joke to supply the waste of blood drawn off 

Ol geology and mineralogy are at his tongue'’s end. is extremely at-!/by the musketoes. 
tentive, and peculiarly polite to ladies. Like most of his race, he is fond of!| ‘Oh, the imps,” exclaimed I, as old feelings and recollections caused me to 
grandiloquent language, and his rapturous expressions, as he — up some fine |shudder, and at the same time strongly inclined to faugh at Dennis's exaggera- 
point of view, are at times fine specimens of glorification. is knowledge of /ted reason for excessive drinking. 
the place is ample and accurate, and he is altogether an extremely useful and!) « Ah, I sees as you understand me. Sir,” continued he ; “sure and them 


agreeable guide. May his last breath be a free one! '\musketoes is the very devil at it. Well, Sir, there was drills aud parades, and 
RE BS Bae tield-days, under a broiling sun and no end to ’em, till the nen got almost dthried 

\jup to dust for the want of a little moisture, and so they tumbled away quite 

UNITED SERVICES. fast, for divel a sup of anything could they get but bad wather to keep them 


I was a few days ago at Chelsea, and fell in with a soldier of the old school, ||sticking together. Now, your honour, there was plenty of good liquor, and 
who had served from childhood, having at a very early age embarked with his) lashins of it, to be got on the island ; but as I towld you afore, it was prohob- 
father, a corporal in an infantry regiment, ordered to America, with the full ex-| bligated in regard of his Royal Highness giving strict orders that every soldier 
pectation of defeating the rebellious colonists; and though, from the period of |Se¢" lu that part of the town where liquor was sowld, should be seized up to 
quitting his native coantry—Ireland—Dennis Macallister had never visited it,) the triangles and forthwith flogged without benefit of clargy. Aud flogging 
he still retains his rich brogue in as primitive expression as when a boy he took |¢nough there was, I'll engage, tor the Duke insisted that it was the liquor that 
his departure. My first acquaintance with Dennis was oa board an East India, killed the men, and the men declared that they were kilt intirely for the wants 
ship, in-which I came home a passenger from Madras ; and as I had no servant of it, and that made them die; so you may persave, Sir, ‘: was a matther of 
with me, I was much indebted to this worthy fellow for many acts of kind at- dispute betwixt the tevo, and if they didn’t carry ou the war gloriously, small 
tention during a severe attack of fever, that confined me for several weeks to |»/#me to ‘em for that. The Duke had his missanes always on the look-out, and 
my cabin. Grateful recolicctions induce me to.visit him sometimes, andj /™aybe they didn’t take a sly nip themselves when they could ; and there was a 
though now considerably on the wrong side of seventy, yet his gaiety and viva- System of spyage as made every man afraid of his comrade—so it did 
city are undimivished, and he may very appropriately be classed amongst the} “ Amongst the Duke's fayourites—and he had several, your honour,” pro- 
veterans who are characteristically hailed by familiars and comrades as “ Old |ceeded Dennis, * there was one, a sleek, sneaking, greasy-faced fellow, as we 
boys.” _jused to call ‘the pet orderly,’ for his Royal Highness consulted him on most 

“ Well, Dennis,” said I, “and how docs tho world use you; how stand.| occasions, and the hypocrite never failed to creep into the good graces of the 
your health!” Gineral. Nobody liked the spalpeen, and but for the Duke, he would have been 

“Oh. then sure, an’ it was niver better, Sir,” answered he, with quickness ;||kicked about like a widow's pig, for he hadn't a os tte of the raal soldier in 
“ barring it isn’t in me to move about so smart as when I was a bit gossoon ;|/him, m regard of true courage, The officers hated him; for right or wrong, 
there’s nothing in life throublés me except in regard of my ould bones getting |they suspected him of cairymg tales to the Gineral, and many a poor sowl of a 
an attack of the rhumatiz from lying on the damp ground.” 4 looked doubtingly,|private scored up the lashes he received to his account—och, then, but he was 
athim. “ That’s not now I manes, Sir, but in Ameriky and Ingey, and them, ja broth of a boy for mischief. I owns, Sir, that in regard to the disparagement 
places, where many a night we had the cowld earth tor our bed, and the knap-'/betune the Duke and the men, I couldn’t but side with the men, seeing, as was 
sack or a clane sod for a pillow.” plain to everybody, even the doctors themselves, that the greatest dihrinkers 

“That would be a hard couch for our stay-at-home young gentlemen, Den- jdied the hardest, and, in course, were the strongest men. And in good conse- 
nis,” remarked I, “ the danglers in theatres and ball-rooms.”’ quence I used to visit the grog-shops to increase my strength ; and I won't deny, 

“Faith, an’ you may say that, Sir, and divel a word of a lie in it, saving /Sir, that I didn't stand very mice about the quautity I swallowed, as I wished 
your presence,”’ answered lie ; “ and yet, Sir, I’ve seen many a fine noble young |to prove the Duke was in the wrong. 
officer come to head-quarters as smart as a new fiddle, and fancying that he had)| * Que morning, however—oh, it was a bright and a beautiful morning —just 
the globe of the world upon his shouldthers—as who but he—that very soon bringing St. Patrick's day into the glorious sunshine, when, having passed most 
forgot all about the great houses and fine squares, when roosted under his canvas) |of the night without lave out of the barracks, and with my own hiense, in the 
tint after a hard day’s march, or formed into a solid body—that’s the regiment I liquor store,—the small sense | bad left in me jogged my memory that it would 
mane, Sir—to repel the charge of an inemy. By the powers, but there’s a good |be safest to get back again before the first parade, and the chances were in m 
deal in blood any how, as meself well knows m regard of them in the ould |favour that F shouldn't be missed ; but the difficulty was, your honour, whict 
country—long life to it! and there’s nothing like active sarvice, Sir, to fetch it,;wsy I was to do it, for my legs set my will at defiance, and got into open muti- 
out of you, as your honour can tell, in regard of the many skrimages you've |jny—they wouldn't carry me straight, but kept crossing over one auother back- 
been in;” he looked archly at me whilst uttering this compliment, as if he) wards and forwards in the most onnatral fashion in life. Now, Sir, [had ownly 
meant it to tell in the right place. _|been dthrinking im honour of that darlin of a saint that is pathron of my country 

You have taken the temperance pledge, | suppose, Dennis,” remarked I ; |—and a gintleman of a saint he is any day and every day of the week, bless- 
“it would be utterly impossible for you to taste a ary of whisky now.” ings on his name—and thinks I to myself, ‘ Sure, an’ it’s not the dacent thing 

“ Well, then, Sir,” replied he, with something rather positive in his manner, /for my legs to be after thrating me in this manner on such an occasion. . 
“its meself as stands pledged to meself not to get drunk at all; and sure I’d |howly Saint Pathrick, aint I suffering for you this blessed morning!’ But al! 
be a blackguard to meself to break it. But as for tay-totalism, it’s no call J'li|I could say wouldn’t make my onruly mémbers steady ; and J stumbled and 
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staggered “ if I fiad raaly been toxicated, though it was nothing more than the| 


potency and fervency of devotion, and ‘Ok, howly Saint Pathrick,’ says I, 
‘isn’t it meself as is suffering for yez !’ 

“Suffering, indeed,’ says a voice close by my side, ‘it’s dihrunk ye are— 
you baste ;’ and so [ jooks up, and by the powers, there were two stout gintle- 
men arm in arm, as well as I could make the thing out, standing right forenent 


me; an ‘its dthrunk you are—ye baste !’ says both on ‘em with one voice, and) 


that made me more cute as to the quareness of the matter, that two men should 
spake at once. 

“«Tt’s yer pardon I’m axing, by the lave of vour honours,” says I; ‘but | 
must beg to differ from you both intirely,’ says], ‘in regard of my being 
dthrank ; isn’t this Saint Pathrick’s day, and hasn't meself been at my devo- 
tions says I. 

“«* You know it is conthrary to orders, my man,’ says the two gintlemen, both 
spaking at once, ‘ for you to be in this part of the town—and how came you out 
of barracks?’ says they. 

«Well, your honours,’ says I, ‘sure an I’m bothered intirely in regard of 
that same ; out, oh, Saint Pathrick look down upon me, for aint | suffermg for 
yez,’ says I. 

“* Are there any more of you at the grog-shops !” axes the two gintlemen in 
the same breath. 

“«* Grog-shops, yer honours !’ says I, quite innocently, ‘and what'll they be, 
yer honours?’ says I, and I looked more cutely, and made out that the two gin- 
tlemen were dressed exactly alike in plain clothes, and it would have been a dif- 
ficult thing for a sober mar to tell one of them from the t’other one—no two 
pase in a pod were better brothers. But the plain clothes made me boulder. 


‘ They're not officers,’ says my thoughts, ‘an so Dennis ye're safe this bout ;”) 


an * May I ax yer honours,’ says I, ‘ what call you have to terrorgate me, secing 
as you don’t belong to the Army.’ 

** Not—not belong to the Army !’ says they both together, ‘not belong to 
the Army, eh? Why, sirrah, do you know who I am” ‘ 

“* Sorra the bit,’ says I, ‘ barring ye’re a pair of civilians out upon a spree,” 
says }. 

oe Then, sirrah, know that I am His Royal Highness the Gineral,’ says they 
in one voice, that flabbergasted me into a mighty confusion of the brains. 

“*«Two Ginerals,’ says I, ‘an two Royal Highnesses,—may yer Majesty's 
honour an glory never fade, but shine like the sun at noonday, when he kisses 
the moon.’ 

“* « Worse an worser,’ says they, ‘dthrunk an insolent—very soldierlike quali- 
ties ; but we must tache you better, my man.’ 

“«Thanky, yer Roy—Royal Highness,’ says I, ‘but it’s meself as is terribly 
confounded in regard of it,—though, may be, it’s seeing double I ain,—an Oh, 
howly Saint Pathrick, aint I suffering for you—’ 

«* Come with me, my man,’ said the voice, and so I follows them,—for they 
stuck to each other like cobbler’s wax,—till we got to a store, and the gintlemen 
both turned-to writing at once, and then I made sure it was some divelry o 
double-dealing, and the letther was sealed up, an ‘ Take this to your Curnel,’ 
says the two Dukes, for I made ’em out well enough, ownly it pothered me en- 
tirely as there was two Dukes and two Royal Highnesses, an two Major-Gine- 
rals, that there shouldn’t be half-a-dozen of ’em altogether, instead of a couple. 
‘ Take this to your Cumel, without a moment's delay,’ says they, ‘an niver let 
me see you in a state of shebriety again.’ 

‘“** God bless every one o’ your noble hearts,” says I; ‘sure an the Curnel’s 
honour shall get it in no time.’ me, Sir, 

away, an’ the letther had a vgebay | look about it, multiplying itself into ever 
’ so many, till I thought I could have filled a penny-postman’s bag with ‘em, and 
yet there was ownly one in my hand ; and then I recollected that the Prince had 
muttered something about ‘ Corporal, stripes,’ an ‘sure it’s a made man I am,’ 
says I, ‘and the Gineral manes me to be a Corporal. Long life to Saint Pa- 
thrick, an niore power to the Duke’s elbow.’ 

“ Well, your honour, I moves forward by a retrograde movement that wattled 
me from side to side of the road, like a crab a horse-racing ; and as I was think- 
ing about the letther and the Corporal’s stripes, when who should come up but 
the Pet Orderly.’ 

“« Have you seen His Royal Highness this way !’ says he, and he then mum- 
bled to himself, though I heard the chate, ‘It’s no use axing you, for you can 
see nothing.’ 

“*There ye’re out, my fine fellow,’ says I, ‘for, by the powers, I've been 
seeing double for this hour past,—an there’s two of you there to the fore. Yes, 
I have seen His Royal Highnesses—’ 

“* And not under confinement ?’ says he with a malicious grin. 

“*Sthrange, is it?’ says I, grinning at him again ; ‘ an may be it is sthrange ; 
but howly Saint Pathrick, this is your own blessed day of all others, and who 
could upbrogue one of your devotees for taking the shine of the morning to 

ou? 

«“* How,’ drawled out the orderly, ‘ Saint Pathrick’s day, is it? And did the 
Gineral spake to you" 

«Toth an he did that thing,’ says!I, ‘the heavens be hisbed. An he towld 
me to keep sober, and spoke quite kindly in regard of my suffering for Saint 
Pathrick,—an ‘take this letther,’ says the Gineral, ‘you'll meet my orderly, 
who is coming afther me. Give this letther to him, with ordthers to hurry with 
it to the barracks for Curnel ” *T will, Gineral,’ says I, an ‘ Do so, my 
man,’ says he, ‘an then follow me to the liquor-stores, and point out where the 
men are,’ says he, ‘an may be I'll give you a Corporal’s stripes.’ Well, your 


‘ That’s very 


But something misgave me, Sir, as they turned) 


lhe, ‘ Sthrip, Sir.’ ‘ Indeed, indeed, your honour, it’s all a mistake,’ says the 
‘prisoner. ‘Silence, Sirrah,’ roared the Curnel. ‘ Sthrip this instant,—an, 
|, Dthrum-Major, tie him up,’ an away he walks. ‘Sure an you'll not flog me for 
a mistake, your honour,’ says the prisoner, ‘I didn’t get the letther at all,—it 
was given tome by—’ ‘By who?’ axesthe Curnel. ‘ Oh, then, your honour, 
{ don’t know the man at all,’ says the prisoner. ‘A very likely story,’ says 
the Cumel ; ‘here’s an order, in the General's hand-writing, with a positive 
command to give you one hundred lashes,—an by you shall have them, 
too.’ 

“*Och, murther, murther,’ says me thoughts to meself, ‘an that’s the cor- 
poral stripes I'd be getting in regard of that letther, is ic?’ for it was the pet 
jorderly that stood by the triangles ; an they made him sthrip, an he was tied up, 
shaking his head, an roaring like a great babby. An may be the dhrummers 
didn’t Tay it on to him; for many owed him an owld grudge, which they rubbed 
otf vpon his back,—an if there was winking before among the men, sure an 
they winked at one another now, and so did the officers, too ; for, as I towld you 
rege: divel a sowl liked the unlucky disciple. So he got the hundred lashes, 
an weht away mumbling threats like an owld witch at her prayers. An sure, 
yer honour, but my shouthers felt comical intirely for fear the Orderly or the 
‘|Gineral should remember the countenance of me, an I should feel double as 
well as see double in the form of the shape of a couple of hundred instead of 
one. Ansothe Adjutant comes round to inspect, an then came the Curnel 
afther him, but by the blessed help of Saint Pathrick—reverence be to his 
uame—lI conthrived to howld up my head, and keep steady, an as I was a rare- 
rank man, faith an no one observed as I had been at my early devotions—they 
didn’t, an when we ‘dismissed,’ the men got to talking about the punishment of 
the Orderly, who they suspected had been the means of getting so many of 
them flogged, an I heard the Sarjeant of my company say, ‘ fie'd give a couple 
of dollars to see it again.’ 

“Well, your honour, so I goes to my owld friend the pump again, an the Sar- 
jeant watches me as I buries my head undier the wather, an when I riz it to 
shake off the dthrops, 

' Pes a gd says he, coolly and pleasantly, ‘ Dinnis, you were out of barracks 
ast night.’ 

oe lon: can that be, Misther Sarjeant,’ says I, respectfully, ‘seeing as I’m 
here at morning parade ?’ 

“«* Under the pump, you mane,’ says he, laughing ; ‘ oh, you desaver of the 
world, to go for to—och! but it’s meself as sees it all now as plain as a colour- 
staff. Arrah, then, what did the Duke say to yez!’ an he winked at me, an I 
winked at him, and we both grinned at each other. ‘ You've done the clane 
thing, Dinnis,’ says he, ‘an I honour you for that same. But we shall have the 
Gineral here presently, an the whole rejment will be turned out for inspection ; 
an what'll you do then 

** Faith, an it’s meself dun na, Misther Sarjeant,’ says I, innocently enough, 
‘onless, you'll help me out of the scrape.’ 

«+ What, then, I’m right,’ says the Sarjeant, ‘an it was you as put the 
Duke’s letther on the Pet !—small blame to you for that, any how.’ 

“* Sure an it was,’ says I, ‘an I’d be abaste not to do that same for him 
any day ; but you'll give me a helping hand, Sarjeant, and not split upon me?’ 

“ «Tt was cliverly done, Dinnis,’ says the Saryeant, ‘but never mind upshots 
—TI’ll stand your frind, an divil a word I'll say about it—that I will, so I won't.’ 

‘So, your honour, I tells him the whole consarn of the matther, an be dad I 
thought he’d have died a laughing. 

‘“** Make haste, Dinnis,’ says he, ‘an get your hair grased an powthered, an 
your coothryments well claned, so as to look smart, an heel-ball your tail 
bright, an your shoes polished—don’t lose a minute, Dinnis, for there'll be a 
precious shindy before another hour is over—you’re looking fresher, my lad, an 
Vil find them as will help you out of it ;’ an away he went to the Captain’s 
quarthers, 

“ An hour wasn’t much time to get sober in: but the Sarjeant brought me a 
dthrop of his own allowance, and | took a small taste that settled the destinies 
of my inside, an then turned hard to work, an got meself in good thrim—so 
that what wih the dthrop of the cratur, an the fright, an a short nap, I was as 
sober as a judge upon the binch, when the sound awoke me, ‘Turn out the 
guard for the Gineral ;’ an, ‘Och hone, och hone,’ says I, ‘ it’s a murthered 
man I am intirely.’ 

“* Are you ready, Dinnis ’’ says the Sarjeant, looking at me from head to 
heel. ‘Sure an it’s a smart soldier ae showing—an now, Dinnis, if we're 
called out, you must fall in close to the Captain—an here, my boy, just darken 
your eye-brows a bit with this charcoal—an howld up your head—you ll hear 
the dthrums prisently, anrab your face with this eel hein to fetch up the 
colour in your cheeks—sure an Saint Pathrick won’t lave such a dacent wor- 
shipper in the lurch.’ 

*« An it’s meself as is suffering for him this blessed hour, Misther Sarjeant,’ 
says I,as I did as I was towld. ‘There’s the dthrums,’ says I, listening : 
‘och no, it’s ownly the bateing of my own heart—but I'll get through it this 
time, so I will.’ 

*** To be sure you will,’ says the Sarjeant, ‘ownly behave yourself stiff and 
steady—and here, Dinnis,’ says he, working up something into thick paste, 
« just le: me shtick this pimple on the nose of yez ; it will howld on till inspec- 
‘|tion is over, an I’ve blackened it with the cork. Oh then, but your mother 
|would be a cute woman to know her son again, muck more the Gineral, sharp as 
he is; an, och blur-an-ouns, there’s the dthrums for the turn-out. Now mind 
an play your part well, an there’s no fears of diskivety, for the Captain—but I 
mustn’t say a word about it. Keep steady, Dinnis, an you’re safe.’ 

* So, your honour, sure it was meself as followed the directions which I got, 


| 


nonour, the orderly took the letther, and read the direction on the face of it, and) 
he thried to peep inside, but if nothing else was doubled sure an that was doubled 
safe enough. ‘I'm off,’ says I, as I turned round to go back again ; and thou hi} 
the orderly was rather flabbergasted—first looking at the letther and then look- 
ing at me, yet, blur-an-ouns, but joy danced in my heart when I saw him set off 
at a jog-throt for the barracks ; and as soon as he had hobsconded out of sight 
I came to the right-about-face afther him. 

“ Well, your honour, I got safe to the barracks, an no officer saw me ; for the ( 
senthries, knowing ii was Saint Pathrick’s day, winked their eyes at me as I jlooked like a statute at large. The line was dressed, the rare rank took 0 
passed on, an the inen winked their eyes too. Sure an there never was such order, and down came the Gineral and his Orderly, followed by the Field Offi- 
winking afore since Noah dthrank the ouiskey afther the great flood of wather,, cers, an ‘It’s all up with ye, Dinnis,’ thinks I, as they came closer and closer 

to where I was standing. 


—every sow! seemed to have got the pot-tallyme (ophthalmia I suppose he 
FN But I put my head oe the Pl aa sia my ccna pumped upon it| ‘*Isthe pimple on, Dinnis?’ whispered the Captain, without turning his 
in honour of the pathron saint, an it made me quite fresh and dacent, so that | /head. : ‘ 
was ready for first morning parade,—an the bugles sounded, and the dthrums| ‘‘ It is, your honour,’ answers I, in the same low voice, as I squinted down 
rowled, an we all got into order in the Barrack-square, standing at aise,—though, |my nose, an saw the thing he axed about looking as big asa peratee growing 
by the powers, but it wasn’t very aisey I was in regard of the Gineral’s dentage. owt of the conk of me, ‘ but it feels very loose and shaky—it’s afraid I am that 
‘An what'll be in it, 1 wondther,’ says my thoughts, ‘could it be anything about /it won't howld.’ 

** However, to make the short of my story, I managed to keep quite steady 


the C I's stripes?’ Och, by the sow! of me, an I'd just hit it, yer honour, 
e Corporal’s stripes y J y till the Gineral got pretty close to me, an then I felt the pimple as if it was, 


for out they brings a prisoner from the guard-hoase, and the Curnel says—says) 


an when I fell in as I was towld, faith but I cotched the officers laughing at me 
slyly, an ‘ Take care of your pimple, Dinnis,’ says the Captain in a whisper, as 
he touched my belt for an excuse, ‘ mind it doesn't dthrop off, or it will be the 
worst dthrop you have had to-day.’ 

«TT will, Sir,’ says 1; but I didn’t much fancy the pimple, for it felt as if it 
wouldn’t stick on, or the laste motion of my head would shake it off, and that 
made me keep meself stiff and still, so that they towld me aftherwards that I 


| 


shaking hands with my nose, an taking a molancholy farewell of that same.’ wife with deadly effect. The remaining Frenchmen sprang up and discharged 
* He’s going, your honour,’ says I, in a w hisper. their carbines without doing any injury to their assailants, and then clubbing 
* Not a bit of it, Dinnis,’ says the Captain, ‘the Gineral will be here di- them resolutely attacked the Serjeant, who, catching up one of their heavy 
rectly-——so mind what you're about.’ | Sabres, soon gave them evidence of his skill and power as a swordsinan. The 
“© * Oh, then, it’s not the Gineral that’s going, your honour,’ says I again sf struggle was short but decisive. ‘The Spanish knife of the Guerilla was buried 
‘ Long life to Saint Pathrick, I ownly wish it was—it's the pimple, an be in the heart of the boldest, the other was cut down by a heavy blow from Thorn- 
it.’ ‘ton, and the conquest was complete, Without an instant’s delay the Serjeant 
“* The divil !’ whispers the Captain ; ‘but eyes front, Dinuis, an pimple or searched the body of the officer for papers (the Spaniard preferring richer 
no pimple, stand steady.’ | plunder,) and then reloading the pistols and girding on the dead man’s sword 
“ So you see, Sir, at last up came the Duke, an, ‘ Howly Saint Pathrick, be-||he mounted his horse, and the Spaniard acting as guide rode with him to the 
frind me,’ says my heart to the darlin of a Saint, an, faith, Sir, he did that) open country, where they parted,—the Serjeant to inform his noble Commander, 
same, for the pimple held on, av looking down at it made me squiut one eye ;| the Guerilla to stir up lis brethren of the Cuchillo to recover some of the plun- 
so that when the Gineral and ‘he Orderly stopped forenent me, it was ownly for der. ‘ , 
an instant, as they quickly passed on to the next man, and they had hardly got}, “‘ It was not yet daylight when Thornton galloped in amongst the tents, for 
a dozen yards, when off came the pimple, an rowled to the Captain's feet; but! instead of six leagues the English were not three leagues distant. The storm 
I didn’t dare step out to pick it up. As good luck would have it, after a strict) Was still raging as the Serjeant issued from the Colonel s tent, hot ma few min- 
inspection, the Gineral, who was very angry, mounted his horse, and rode off) utes the trumpet sounded to * boot and saddle.’ The news of Thorton’s en- 
from the barracks; the men were dismissed, the joke got amongstthem, anj counter spread like wildfire. Not a murmur was heard—every man went with 
made glorious fun, an as it was Saint Pathrick’s day, the Curnel not only gave’ alacrity to his duty—and eager expectation was alive for the prospective recom- 
us freedom from drills an parades, but also ordered a double ration of wine to| pense. After a smart trot of about two hours we came upon tho retreating 
be served out from his own stock. It was a fine rejment, your honour, an French who had been scattered and bewi! Jered all night among the mountains, 
never betther officers drew the breath of life. As for the men, though alj|,and our very unexpected presence put the escort to the route, whilst at the 
knew the thrick, not one of them ever betrayed me. But I got a sore iright same inoment the ringing of bullets from the opposite side informed us that the 
that very time, as made me cautious how I put aa inemy into my mouth again.” Guerilles were busy with their long fusees. In a very short time we bad re- 
‘You certainly had a very narrow escape,” remarked I, high!v amused with! \captured a most valuable booty, together with a General Officer and his family 
his narrative, and more particularly with “ And so it) who had taken advantage of the escort to return to France. Serftant Thorton 


e, 
Tie manner of telling it. 


never was discovered by the General.” was nade an Ensign of Infantry, but he was too valuable as a cavalry man to 
| remain long on foot ; he got a Lieutenancy in a Dragoon Regiment, and died 


| like a gallant soldier on the plains of Waterloo.’* 


THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


BY THE GAOL GHAPLAIN 


|| The next case, possessing peculiar features of interest, and requiring great 
| |circumspection, was approached by me with considerable reluctance. ‘Tne facts 
were these. Lydia Barnett, a young girl of eighteen, was convicted at the 
'|Epiphany Sessions of shop-liftiag. ‘Three distinct cases of adroit tmalappro- 
| priacion of clothing, estables, and drinkables were proved agaiast her; and the 
‘chairman was thought to have assed a very lenient sentence when he doomed 
|/ber to four month's imprisonment. If ever human bemg was truly peniteni for 
| past trangressions, I pelieve Lydia tohave been that woman. She wept wn- 
lceasingly. Her resoluti-ns of fature amendment wore cornest aud fervid, cud 
ifree—their chie/ atvraction to my mind—from all appearance o: actitice and cant. 
|Her conduct, rather than he: declarations, proved her to be humbled  subuns 

jsive, contrite , There was, too, in the judgment of some who heard her trial, 
| an exte.uating circumstance in hercase, if motives were to be at ail weighed in 
||apportioning the punisiment of crime. She had adying mother; and t — as 
| proved clearly that the tea, and the meat, and the blanket which she had p lfer 

‘ed in no way ministered to her own comfor:s, but were ianded over to her fam- 
ished and perishing parent. ‘That parent was said to have been formerly an ee- 
tress of considerable provincial celebrity ; and her death was undoubtedly ac 

‘celevated by want. 

What was to become of this repencant and numbled woman! Her period 
iof ituprisonment was on the eve of expiration, and shelter and asylum she had 
jnone ! 

“ Tshali be driven again to the commission of crime,’ was her oft-repeated 
and distressing exclamation ‘ Who wil! receive me, give me employment, or 
leven believe me? I ask but for leave to labour—to labour for my daily breas. 
me,—prove me to be sincere ; subject n.e xn) picbation, however 
‘Any toil, however severe, will be welcome ; and the humblest, coarsest fwe 
will suffice me. But give me an opportunity of redeeming the past Let the 
future cancel the shame of the present. I am oldim sorrow though I am 
lyoung in years. Do not, | beseech, I implore you, compel me to grow old m 
icrime.”” 

__ There is an urgent want, and our legislators should look to it, of an asylum 
for penitent offenders. ‘They demand it at our bauds. Nor can we withhold 


“ Niver, Sir, for the Duke left us soon afterwards, an took his Orderly with 
him—an there being no necessity for keeping it secret after that, we bad many 
a hearty laugh over i. What became of the Pet I never heard. Here's your 
honour’s health, and long life aud prosperity to yuu.” 

I cordially thanked him for hix good wises, and as several other pensioners 
had assembied the conversation became more general. 

“Your story, Dennis,” said a veteran who numbered more than seventy 
years, “‘your story reminds me of an occurrence that was much talked of at 
the time when the Army was in Spain. I belonged to a crack regiment of 
Light Dragoons, cominanded by a nobleman, as brave as any offices that ever 
headed a charge or covered a retreat. Jt so happened that his Lordship wanted 
to forward a dispatch to the Commander-in-Chiet, and trom the position which 
we occupied it could only be done by a messenger in disguise ; and a bold in- 
trepid Serjeant of the name of ‘Vhornton, having been previously engaged in si- 
milar transactions, once more undertook to couvey the document to head-quar- 
ters. This he accomplished, and was on his return when he was benighted 
during a tremendous storm at the foot of a mountain, where the only resting- 
place for the traveller was a dilapidated building tenanted by a Spaniard who, 
besides selling wine, brown bread, and hard cheese, had the credit of being au 
active Guerilla warrior. Serjzant Thornton (who spoke the Spanish and French 
languages eloquently,) took shelter in this miserable abode during the te:npest, 
but resolved te quit it the moment fair weather or daylight returned. The hos! 
received him cautiously and watchod his motions very narrowly, but, the Ser- 
jeant, with the frankness of a brave nature, having obtained refreshment, threw 
off the loose garment that hung from his shoulders, and laid himselt down to 
rest upon a bundle of skins that were piled in a corner of the apartment to 
which the rain did not penetrate, when he was apparently very svon in a souad 
sleep. But Thornton was only shamming it—he did not like the condact of the 
Spaniard, and he resolved to keep a bright eye upon his movements, hut weari- 
ness overpowered his faculties, and he fell into a dreamy slumber, from which 
he was aroused by a knocking at the crazy door accompanied by demands in 
French for immediate admission and bitter denunciations in case of non-com- 
pliance. ‘There was evidently several in the party, and before Thornton had 
time to escape or conceal himself the Spaniard had thrown open the dor, and 
in rushed four Frenchmen in the dress of the Cuirassiers preceded by an officer 
wrapped in a military cloak. The ashes of the fire were stirred up, an old ta- 

, ble was broken in pieces for firewood, round which the intruders gathered with- 
out distinction, and their horses were tethered together in a corner, the Spaniard 


being compelled, by threats and blows, to bring forth his scanty store of fodder. | 


Thornton remained undisturbed for some time, but as the blaze of the fire threw 


a stronger light he was discovered and ordered to remove, whilst the French-|, 


men appropriated the skins to themselves. Strange as it may appear, the pre- 
sence of the Serjeant did not seem to excite any suspicion—he sat himself down 
- in the corner from which the skins had been taken and appeared to compose 
himself to sleep, but in reality to listen to the conversation of his enemies, from 
which he learned that they had been separated from an escort of cavalry guard- 
ing provisions and treasure that had been plundered from the Spaniards at Ma- 
drid. The horses becoming rather restive the Serjeant was ordered by the 
French officer to attend to them, and not moving smart enough to suit his fancy, 
his progress was quickened by a strap across the shoulders from a sheathed 
sword, which Thornton bore with well-assumed patience. In this task he was 
joined by the Spaniard, who whispered to the Serjeant, and the latter contrived 
to withdraw from the place through a side door, which he had not before per- 
ceived ; in a few minutes the Spaniard followed, but Thornton fearing their ab- 
sence would be detected, and desirous of gaining further information, retarned. 
The officer had divested himself of his arms and sabretache, which he laid by 
his side, and the Serjeant taking a piece of coarse rug walked up to where they 
were and undisturbediy commenced wiping off the wet, for which he was re- 
warded by the Frenchman with a ‘brave garcon.’ In a short time he had gained 
their confidence, and the officer, taking off his coat and waistcoat, requested 
him to brush them down with some clean straw. ‘To accomplish this he walked 
towards the side door, where his sight met the glistening eyes of the landlord, 
that gleamed like the tiger's when about to spring upon his prey. * Not yet," 


whispered ‘Thornton in Spanish, and the inan drew back again into the darkness’ 


of the night. The coat was brushed and returned ; the officer's pistols next 
underwent examination, and the Serjeant waving shaken out the damp priming 
renewed it from a small silver horn so as to render both fit for service. 

“«* Are there many English in this immediate neighbourhood t’ demanded the 


r. 
«None nearer than six leagues,’ responded the Serjeant. ‘They are short 
of provisions, and foraging parties uccasionally scour the country—the thieves 
plundering us wherever they can. I wish I had an Englishman at the muzzle 
of each pistol,’ and be extended his a:ins holding one in each hand. 

“Ha, ha, mon ami,” said the officer briskly, ‘the French are your best 
friends—the brave French—they—’ before he could ‘utter another word he was 
in the last agonies of death; a ball from his own pistol having passed oes 

- his head, atthe same instant two of the Cuirassiers were rolling on 
ground mortally wounded by shots from without fired by the landlord and his 


| 


‘it, unless we are prepared to adupt the hateful jargon, that the vicious are irre- 
ic aimable. 

__ Can any situation be more piteous than that of a prisoner just liberated frem 
ithe thraldom of confinement, full of remorse forthe past, of anxiety for the fu- 
(ture, and without shelter, food, or friend for the present! We gaze too far a- 
head : philanthropy, now-a-days, looks only through a tclescope ; distant ob- 
jects alone command attention. The beathenism of the blacks in Africa, the 
idolatuy of the worshippers of Juggernaut in India, the enormities of the opium 
trade im China,—these are duly deplored, and deeply considered ; but gin-pala- 
‘ces at home are viewed with indifference, the heathenism of our factory districts 
‘dismissed with a sigh, and the desolation of the penitent prisoner pertinacious- 
ily overlooked. For him there rises nocity of refuge. Alas ° when will the re- 
iligious, and the benevolent, and the zealous amongst us admit, that our first 
‘sphere of duty lies amongst the wretched at our own doors! But to my tale. 
‘The period of Lydia’s imprisonment expired, and the penitent girl was liberated . 
A little pecuniary assistance was given her for her im wediate wants, and a few 
|well-meant directions for the futare ; but no permanent etiort was made to k 
her inthe path Of duty. She took leave of me with a burst of tears; a 
even now I seem to hear hef anguished exclaation ae she passed through the 
prison-gates, ** God pardons the penitent, man spurns them ™ j be 

| A week had elapsed since Lydia Barnetc’s liverauion ; and, such is the rapidi- 
ity with which a chaplain’s duues succeed each other, such the meessant calls 
ion his attention, and so varied the objects presented to him, that the peculiar 
features of her case were fast fading from my recollections, when a note reach- 
‘ed me from one who, during her successful career, occupied no slight share of 
public attention,— Harriet, Less of St. Albans. 

| She was then sojourning at the hote! of a neighbouring watering-place, in at- 
‘vendance on her first husband, Mr. Coutts The note was abruptly worded. I 
‘cannot say that its tenor was uncourteous, and yet it rather demanded than re- 
\quested my presence at “ The Clarence,” between eleven and one, on the fol- 
| lowing day. What could be the object of the proposed interview puzzled me ; 
‘but the note was writen with apparent sincerity ; and, having ascertained that 
Couctses were unquestionably staying at I wok for graated, that the 
| summons was genuine, and obeved it. sending up my card, | was shown 
‘into a smail sitiing-room, odorous with flowers, and lavishly bedizened with 
fashionable nic-nacs ‘This was told was Mrs. Coutt’s moming-room ; she 
nad just quitted it On a stand near a large easy-chair were three volumes, 


‘which she had rently been consulting. Their juxta-position ainueed me : 
Ghost Stories, trom Germen,” Hodfers Astrological Almanac, ' and 
Hannah More on Prayer.” ves! 


. 
| 
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~ Thad’ waited her pleasure for neatly an hour, when at length The Favoor-| 


ite of Fortune” bustled into the apartment. 
characteristic enough. ; 

“ T have drawn largely on your patience. Pray forgive me ; it has been un- 
avoidable. Be seated. I have a favour to beg of and yet I have no) 
right to ask one. In the main, I dislike parsons ! ey are shamefully unjust: 


“And Texult in being able to conferit. “Not that her poor mother ever cal- 
culated on any return—what more improbable t Hers was disinterested kind- 


ness : I meet with none such now.” 


** Surely that is an unjust conclusion ?” 
** What !”’ returned she, *‘ do you think I cannot fathom the motives of many 
of those around me? Do you imagine that any of these frivolous, heartless, 


to the profession to which I belonged. And, in truth, the war waged against, passionless people about me would oppress me with their offers of civility, and 


theatricals by the Cheltenham clergy is so monstrously un—. Br 
are guiltless, and I waste time by recurring to it. My meaning is, I owe the 
clergy nothing on the score of past kindness, and have no right to expect any| 
favour at their hands.” | 
I surveyed the rich woman fixedly, as with flippant fluency she thus vented 
her opinions. I thought she “ owed” inuch, at least, to one of the body,—the, 
gentleman who married her to Mr. Coutts, and who was pretty severely rebuk-| 
ed by his bishop for his hardihood in so doing. I longed to tell herso ; but on 
second thoughts, bowed, and inquired her pleasure. 
~ “ You are the chaplain of gaol ?”” 


assented. 
“ I have received a letter, extraordinary both in style and substance, from a, 


person named Lydia Barnett, who was lately a prisoner there. Give me your 


Opinion of her.” 

On what points ?” 

“ First, as to character. Do you consider her penitent, truthful, and desirous 
to live honestly for the time to come ?” 

Tdo.” 

“ And this letter,” handing one to me, “does it state fairly and faithfully’ 
the particulars of her crime *” 

“ Harrison,” she resumed, “ generally replies to applications of this nature ; 
but Barnett’s was so singular, that I resolved to deal with it myself. Mr. 
Cleaver,” said she, aftera pause, “TI shall do all, and more than this young 

rson asks. [shall test her sincerity ; [ shall subject her to a year’s pro- 

ationary trial ; and, if she sustains the ordeal, shall provide for her for life.” 

I was about to express my opinion of this truly generous determination, when, 
the door opened, and an aged, attenuated, and feeble gentleman tottered in. He, 
held an open letter in his hand, and repeated again and again, in a nervous, 
tremulous, wiry tone, and with that perpetual restlessness of manner which is 
so often an indication of the approaching total failure of intellect, 

** Lady Burdett—Lady Burdett—can’t quite comprehend it—my daughter— 
my dear daughter—I wish—I wish to say—” : 

“ It shall be answered—oh ! it shall be answered this very morning,” return- 
ed the lady, changing her tone instantly into one of wheedling softness ; then 
linking his arm into hers, with many a fondling expression, she drew him towards 
the door. 

I watched her with some amusement, for the change was marvellous. To 
me she had spoken with the firmness and decision of the woman of business ; 
to him in the soft, bland, silky, wheedling tones of the practised and successful 
actress. Her evident object was to withdraw him from the apartment, and she 
had all but succeeded when he turned round, stopped, and looked anxiously at 


me. 

* Only aclergyman !” said she, interpreting his glance, and replying to it in. 
an instant, gently urging him all the while towards the door, “only a clergy- 
man. I have to see him for a few minutes on a matter of business.”’ 

“ A clergyman !” repeated the aged gentleman falteringly ; “ ah! a very 
useful calling! Yes! prayers—prayers prepare men for heaven. They do—| 
they do. Good morning, Mr.—Mr,—I forget your name, sir,—I really do. My, 
memory morning, sir.”’ 

And the helpless old gentleman made me a kindly, courteous, and respectful 
bow as he was withdrawn, slowly, painfully, and, it appeared to me, unwilling- 
ly, from the sitting-room. 

Again I was alone, but for a few minutes only. Mrs. Coutts re-appeared with 
an angry flush on her countenance, which told its own tale. Without any re- 
ference to the recent interruption, she put me in possession of the plan she had 
laid down for her protegee’s future course. It was impossible not to be struck’ 
by the sound judgment with which its details were carried out, and by the care 
with which she had striven to fence poor Barnett in from future temptation. 
One point appeared to me open to objection,—the scale of expense on which 
the calculations had been formed. I ventured to say so. 

No !”” said she earnestly ; ‘‘ not one word about economy here. Her mo- 
ther and I played in the same company ; and, when I was a poor gitl, friendless| 
and il-fed, with a wretched home, and a salary so meagre as hardly to find me 
clothes, the most comfortable meals I ever had were those given me at Mrs. 
Barnett’s table. Her kindness was great, and I can never forget it. I cannot! 
return it to the mother: I now do so to her child.” 

The burst of feeling with which this was spoken was truly noble. 

“« Had she counsel at her trial 1”’ resumed the lady. ‘ Were the circum- 
stances which betrayed her into dishonesty distinctly explained to the jury !” 

“ They were.” 

“ And tono purpose! Ah! none but those who have quailed under the 

angs of poverty,—who have felt the pressure of absolute want,—who have 

Laewn what it was to exist for eight-and-forty hours without food or fuel,—who 

faint with hunger, and benumbed with cold, have resisted, hour after hour, the 

wing conviction that one single dishonest act would rescue them temporarily 

| a the gnawings of both,—they, and they alone, can tell wifat the tremen- 

dous force of temptation really is. Thousands have sunk under it. But, 
as for Lydia, I will secure her from its influence as if she was my own child !” 

“* May slie never give you reason to repent your kindness !” 

“ And if she does,” was my companion’s unexpected rejoinder, ‘‘ what then? 
My interference barcly cancels the debt I owe her mother’s memory,—that mo- 
ther my early, kind, and firm protectress. Alas ! alas ! that she herself should 
be for ever beyond the reach of my gratitude !” — 

“* But she may possibly be conscious of your kindness to her child ” 

“ Hah !”’ said she starting, “‘ now we meet on common ground, You be- 
lieve, then, that the departed take cognizance of what is passing in this world 
of care and sorrow t That has long been my conviction. But think you, fur- 
ther, that they are ever permitted to revisit this fallen scene,—that the veil 
which shrouds the invisible from the visible world is ever withdrawn,—and that 
they who have long since departed from us return to those whom they 
have loved, to admonish or to warn them ! fully believe they do, Your 
looks say, no Oh yes! I am aware it is acreed which is ridiculed, despised, 
and scouted by the million; but,” added she, with a look and tone which 
showed how firm a hold the superstition had of her, “ nevertheless it is 

” 


“Tt ig a debateable subject,” was my rejoinder, “ and I would rather not 
moot it. The service, madame, you are about to render admits of infinitely 
less discussion.” nei watt 


trical gesture. “ 


||death, even when the latter is unattended with pain. 


But of that you) |follow me with their hollow homage, if Mr. Coutts’s fortunes were damaged 


by some commercial panic, and I were to become impoverished and dependent ? 
They would leave me to my fate ; I should never see one of them again. Ha ! 
ha! ha! J know them all, and despise—” 

A lady here entered hastily,—I learned afterwards she was Miss Sheridan,— 
and whispered, con expressione, “ ‘The Countess of ....,’ naming one of the 
leaders of ton, *‘ is waiting in her britska below, and begs you will accompany 
her to the Esterhazi Gardens.” 

The flutter of gratified vanity with which this announcement was received, 


'|and the strange pendant it formed to her previous speech, amused me mightily. 


“ We are interrupted, I fear,” said she, turning to me with a thorough thea- 
ow much I am obliged to you for your information I can- 
not readily express. I would say more ; but the countess will be impatient. 
Allow me again to thank you, and to say, adieu.” 

And with a smile, a curtsey, and a gay wave of the hand the door closed on 
this fortunate, shrewd, volatile, vain, but generous and warm-hearted woman. 


THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DESTINATION OF 
THE SOUL. 


| WRITTEN AT MARGATE IN THE LATTER END OF DECEMBER, 1793, BY THE RIGHT 


HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS. 


Few men have played in their day a more prominent part before the world 
than Warren Hastings. He was a great man, in every sense of the term, and 
we believe that he was also a good man. It is certain that he was a persecuted 
man, to an extent and with a degree of virulence to which English history 
at least supplies no parallel. His career has of late been drawn at sufficient 
length ; and, iv spite of the unavoidable dry nature of the materials wherewith 
his biographer had to deal, the tale is a deeply interesting one ; yet of the con- 
stitution of his mind, when relieved from the pressure of public and private 
cares, thinking men feel that they hardly know enough. apis kept no 
diary ; none, at least, from which it might be possible to draw any fair conelu- 
sions as to his habits of thought while a was alone. So long as he continued 
to preside over the destinies of British India, his entries referred, as we might 
expect them to do, to the troubles and perplexities which surrounded him. 
After his return home they seem to have degenerated into mere records of the 
common-place proceedings of each day. Still Hastings could not, any more 
than other men of reflective habits, abstain from giving scope, in his own way, 
to the workings of the spirit that dwelt within. Hastings was a voluminous 
writer of essays upon all manner of subjects, not one of which, it is evident 
from the style which characterises them, was ever designed to see the light. 
We happen to have been put in possession of a good many of these. We think 
that, though of very unequal merit, they all tend to exalt the moral and reli- 
gious character of the man. We are, therefote, induced to let our readers par- 
ticipate in the gratification which we ourselves have derived from the perusal 
ofthem. ‘The subjoined strikes us as being as beautiful as it is touching. On 
such a subject great originality of idea was scarcely to be looked for ; indeed, 
it seems hard to conceive how any absolutely new theory could at thistime of 
day be broached in reference to a matter which has given occupation to the 
pens of all the wise men, and almost all the fools that | a lived and written 
since the world began. But Hastings is no servile imitator of any speculatist 
that went before him. He manifestly thinks for himself; and it is as striking 
as it is satisfactory to find this preserver of empires and martyr to a country’s 
ingratitude seeking pleasant occupation amid his disappointments and trials in 
blending, as it were, the truths of philosophy and revelation together. Weare, 
therefore, happy in being the medium through which his views on this subject 
shall be communicated to the public. O. y. 

ON THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR PRESENT STATE ADDUCED AS AN ARGUMENT 

OF A FUTURE. 

It must have occurred to every one’s experience to have met with instances 
of men, who, having shewn an inordinate solicitude for life during the course of 
it, have at its close met death with composure, and some even with indifference. 


\|No man feels the same terrors at the approach of a natural as of a violent 


The reason is obvious. 
In health all the allurements of sense strongly attach the mind to that state of 
present existence which furnishes the means of their gratification, and quicken 
the relish of those enjoyments which are purely intellectual ; while, on the other 
hand, an instinct, infinitely more powerful, imprints on the soul a fixed horror 
of its dissolution. Without these co-operative principles, ian would give him- 
self nocare about his preservation or existence. ‘They were, therefore, or- 
dained by nature as necessary to both. When sickness or the infirmity of age 
has exhausted all the powers of life, and the dread of death has nothing left to 
excite it but the last parting pare the illusion of instinct, no longer necessary, 
disappears, and leaves its place to be occupied by reason alone, encumbered, 
perhaps, and enfeebled by the bodily weight which oppresses it, but free from 
all desires or fears except those which it derives from its conceptions of 
futurity. 

Joy aol grief, hope and fear, pleasure and pain, with their combinations, are 
the ingredients which constitute the good and evil of human life, and denomi- 
nate it happy or unhappy, as the one or the other kind predominates. In some 
men—but surely their number is not great—the measure of good allotted to 
them may exceed that of evil. Far different is the state of the rest of mankind. 
Of the truth of this position we have not far to go for f. Let us look 


{around us, and examine the condition of our neighbours: let us look into our 


own. ‘The former will shew us the general occupations of life, which, though 
varied in their objects, are in principle the same; moments of hours 
of satiety, and days, months, and years, consumed in a round of duties which 
cither necessity demands or fancy dictates. And what is duty but the sacrifice 
of present case to the provision of future comfort! for into this definition every 
pursuit that hath not some corporeal or mental gratification for its immediate 
object will ultimately resolve itself, whatever be the principle which impels it. 
But the sacrifice of preseut ease is pain. Neither the labourer at the plough, 
nor the artisan bending over his loom, nor the soldier enduring all the hardships 
and perils of war, nor the merchant poring over his desk, nor the mind-worn 
student, seek for present pleasure in their yarious occupations, or reckon the 
time so employed among the enjoyments for which they would wish to live. 
They barely endure these things for the sake of some enjoyment, real or fan- 


cied, which they have in contemplation, and which hope, the grand deluder of 
human existence, animates them to pursue, by the conception and anticipation 


| 
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||and its perceptions vary in all, yet its consciousness is one and the same. I 
know what passes in my body, and I {cel that my mind is intimately united 
state in which it bas pleased God to place him ; he would not exchange it, with) with it and conscious of all its affections; but | am sure that my thoughts are 
his identity, were it possible, for that of any created being. Yet ‘ imany and absolutely independent of my body, and operate (as at the instant-in which I 
evil have been the days of his pilgrimage.”” He has experienced troubles, cares,|'am writing) on all subjects not sensible without connexion with the body. 
vexations, and disappointments, sickness and affliction. He has known what it}, What part of the body was it that gave the mind its motion and direction when 
is to extend his sensibility to external attachments, to suffer for the suffermgs of| the philosopher meditated on the formation of the universe, or when the poet’s 
those who were dear to him, and to feel the stroke of death, that cut off ** his| imagination “bodied forth the forms of things unknown, and his pen turned 
fairest hopes of sublunary bliss.’’ He has toiled for the means of temporal en-| them to shape ?”’ . 
joyiments, which, when attained, have faded into indifference, and has been vi-|| ‘Though we know not what spirit is, or how it is united with matter, yet 
sited by griefs which use has accommodated to his nature. And in this review| something analogous to both may be seen in the visible properties and action of 
of his destiny he believes that he sees the general allotment of all the human] fire, which, like spirit, has by many been affirmed to have no real existence. 
race. ‘This opinion, however, is, I believe, now generally exploded. What fire is in 
Man is the creature of deception. He yields to the calls of hunger and itself, no one can tell. ‘That it exists in all nature, so far as our knowledge ex- 
thirst, to the solicitations of social affection, and to the stronger attractions of| tends, we have undoubted proof. Though the most active principle that we 
sexual love ; not because food and drink are necessary to repair the waste of his} know, it cannot exist to our senses without its union with some inert body sus- 
bodily frame, not that he contributes to society a reciprocation of the convenien-| taining it. To that it adheres, assumes a visible form and an immeasurable ra- 
ces and comforts of life, nor that he may be the instrument of perpetuating his) pidity of motion, feeds upon it by a separation of its constituent parts, emits 
kind ; but that he may enjoy the pleasures which are attendant on the gratifica-| light. derives its different degrees of activity, lustre, and colour, from the sub- 
tion of these appetites, and free himself from the pain which he feels in the) stance to which it is attached, and remains attached to that substance so long 
want of it. His reason, indeed, early instructs him in the uses for whicli nature) as it subsists—that is, so long as those parts of it remain which are attractive 
designed them ; yet these are the least of his consideration, are never thought of fire, and to which alone it may be properly said to have been attached It 
of at the time in which he is engaged in their pursuit, but are oftener counte-| penetrates and pervades by its heat every part of the substances with which it 
racted and defeated by the eagerness with which he applies the means which) 1s combined, not in the proportion of the levity and discontinuity of their parts 
were designed to produce them. In these actions, which constitute all the es- affording channels for its conveyance, but in the proportion of their density and 
sential functions of all anunal life, man is the mere passive and unconscious) closeness of texture, which should seem to exclude its progress. Though it 
agent of an unknown principle, an over-raling will, which impels him, by the) manifests a continual tendency to fly off from its subject, yet it is capable of 
seduction of objects as illusive as the mirror of the fowler or the angler’s paint-| being confined to it for a time and reduced to a state almost quiescent, and is 
ed fly, to the attainment of others which are alien from his own desires, and finally diffused and absorbed into the parent source or homogencal mass from 
bind all his affections to a state of existence which he would abandon if he could) which it emanated. 
view it with the eyes of unprejudiced reason and had no expectation of another | ‘The application of this description to the substance of which we are speaking 
beyond it. |;would lead me into a discussion of too great a length for what | consider but as 
Let not this view of our condition be constructed into a reflection on the di-|.a digressive part of my argument. I shall, therefore, leave it to the sagacity 
vine wisdom which made us what we are. Let us rather have recourse to that) of my reader to discover where it agrees and where the resemblance fails, my- 
wisdom for the infallible conclusion that God has made us with the most perfect) self conceiving it to be in all poiuts alike, though varying in degree in some 
fitness for that scale of being in which he has placed us and for purposes which,| particulars. 
though hidden or partially revealed to us for the preternatural manifestations of) That animal life is a distinct substance, and not an accident or quality of the 
his will, are the most conducive to our real good. Can we for a moment be-| body to which it is attached, an argument may be drawn from a comparison of 
lieve that a being of infinite perfection has made us for no other purpose than) it with vegetable life, in the manner in which both cease to exist. If a tree or 
“to fret our hour upon this stage” of mortality, and then vanish into nothing‘) plant be drawn out of the earth, or cut from its roots, it does not immediately 
that he has quickened us with sensations exquisitely susceptible of happiness and) shew any signs of decay. Its branches retain their elasticity, its leaves their 
misery, to make the latter only our general portion? that he has en-| verdure, and its circulation proceeds unchecked for some time after the mortal 
dowed us with int@lectual powers capable of,extending their operations beyond) shock is given. As its juices are exhaled, its parts wither and gradually de- 
the bounds of this narrow sphere which we inhabit, and of penetrating into) |cay, till its vital powers are totally extinguished, not by any determinate crisis, 
the regions of infinite space, which we are destined never to see but in contem-|'but by the continued process of death (if I may so express myself) attending 
plation! and that he has stimulated us with desires of future bliss which we! them. The dissolution of animal life is sudden. Its powers often continue to 
are never to enjoy? Though we may err in estimating the goodness or justice! the last ; and the instant of its departure is generally marked by a violent and 
of God by our ideas of those qualities which we so denominate, as we apply| convulsive effort, not unlike the last parting mn of a taper, to which it is often 
them to the rules of human intercourse, yet we are certain that h’s power and| compared. This effect is sometimes produced when the body has remained for 
his wisdom are mfinite, according to our own definitions of both. But it is im-| a time in a torpid state, and apparently lifeless. It then revives for a moment, 
possible to limit our conceptions of the duration of man’s existence to his pre-| struggles, as if to break or to retain its hold, and is gone for ever, affording to 
sent state without derogating either from the power or the wisdom of God, and) the eye of the attentive observer a conviction, exceeding all argument, that 
controverting our own experience of the laws by which he has regulated all) some real substance united to the body was at that instant forcibly wrenched 
such of his works as fall within the scope of our means of observation. That) and disunited from it. 
he has made nothing in vain, that he has made nothing without ends adequate) What then becomes of the departed spirit! It cannot be annihilated, for 
to its means, and that, though ail things may change, nothing perishes, are po-| the laws of nature forbid it. It cannot remain for ever in a torpid and inert 
sitions which may be taken as axioms, for surely no man will dispute them.) state, for that would be also a centradiction to the laws of nature, of which one 
Every discovery which philosophy has made in the material world tends to) js, that nothing is made in vain. It must, therefore, either remain in its un- 
confirm these truths, none to cast a doubt upon them ; and by analogy we con-|'mixed and elementary state, or be united to some body, and endowed with new 
clude the same of those essences which we call spirit, or (to speak more intel- \powers in participation with it. In either way its existence is secured. But 
ligibly) those which we know to exist, but which consist of qualities not per- |we may reasonably conclude that, as it was necessary in the order of Providence 
ceptible by our present senses. for its prior state to have been an incorporate one, its next will be of the same 
Man, therefore, was not made in vain ; he was not made to perish eternally ;| kind, however varying in the form, character, and quality which it may derive 
he was made for ends adequate to his means. In other words, he was made) from those of its new associates. 
susceptible of happiness that he might be happy ; he was made capable of re-)| I do not mean by this supposition to reject the possibility of the soul existi 
ceiving but a small portion of happiness here, that its completion might be made’ independently of a bodily support. I believe such a state to be possible, and, 
up in another state ; and he had given him the conception and hope of another if possible, certainly probable ; but as our present is a mixed state, and as it is 
and better state, that he might qualify himself for i, and that he might here-| very unlikely that if our souls are destined to exist for ever, they began to exist 
{jin their present state, and yet more unlikely that, they should have originated 
‘in a perfect, and proceeded in an imperfect one, it will be most reasonable to 
suppose that a pure spiritual essence is to be that of our ultimate destination. 
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of delights more exquisite than any that the substance itsclf can yield in pos- 
session. The writer of these reflections is himself one who is content with the 


after possess it. 
OF THE SOUL. 
Of the nature of the soul, and of its connexion with the body, we can form! 


but imperfect and unsatisfactory conjectures. I speak with reference to our || OF THIS LIFE CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NEXT. 


present state of knowledge. It would be the height of presumption to prescribe _ 


bounds to its progress. 
reach no future wisdom shall be able to discover. 


In the beginning of this performance I have argued (God knows with what 


This would be to say that what our inquiries cannot truth, but assuredly to my own conviction,) that our attachment to this life is 
\grounded on delusion, to the end that we may be compelled to fulfil our allotted 


Of body we seem to have clear ideas,—that is to say, we feel its weight, its course through it, and that it may serve as a preparative to a better state re- 


extent, and solidity, Our sight conveys to us, by a kind of habitual induction,| served for us in another. 
consentaneous ideas of the two last-mentioned qualities by the means of rays of ‘the thinking substance of our nature, | have added other arguments to stre 


To this conclusion, implying the eternal duration of 
n 


he belief of it. 


light reflected from its surface ; the separation of some of its component purts jt Thas far, therefore, let the opinions which I have just deliver- 
resents other perceptions of it to the organs of smelling and tasting ; and welled be assumed as certain, that they may serve for the ground-work of those 
boat the effects of certain of its movements on the air which surrounds us. But) which follow, and that the judgment may not be embarrassed in its examination 
these are not so much the properties of body as of ourselves. By the wonder-' of the latter by its remaining disbelief or doubts of the former; for though, if 
ful powers of chemistry we obtain some insight into the elementary parts of ithe premises be true, the conclusions drawn from them may not therefore be 
particular bodies, and seem to approximate to the knowledge of body itself ;||true, since this will depend on their just agreement with each other, yet, if the 
but of this there is much reason to doubt. Of _ we profess to know no- |premises are false, their conclasions, how justly soever they may be drawn 
thing ; and yet it is possible that we know as much of it as of body. It is ge- |from them, must of necessity be false likewise, and the more so for their agree- 
nerally supposed to be a substance totally devoid of body or matter, and hence! ment. 
called immaterial. It has certainly some qualities which are incompatible with! | I shall now proceed to inquire into the nature and end of our present state, 
those which are ascribed to matter. For instance, it is illimitably extended,| and the means by which it is made to fit us for the future. 
yet is indivisible, contrarily to the nature of matter, which is always bounded) Our present condition i# made up of bodily affections, of which the mind is 
and may be divided infinitely. It exists in matter, and occupies the same spaces, the percipient ; and of passions which, though originating from the body, are 
with it, which matter, it is affirmed, cannot do with itself. Yet light and fire| the affections of the mind. ‘The design and uses of these have been already 
appear to do the same, which are certainly material substances, if they possess, mentioned, and are too we!| kuown to require more notice. In the use and 
any being at all. ; ; ‘abuse of our passions cousist our happiness and unhappmess, our virtues and 
Spirit, whatever it be, must be either a modification of matter, as it is by/|jour vices ; for virtue is properly that quality of the mind which impels it to ac- 
some supposed to be, or it is areal substance. What a modification of matter, tions that are useful, as vice is the reverse. Of the virtues some, as they seem 
means, as applied to spirit, it is not easy to understand. Colour, as a moditica-| |to regard ourselves sole'y, or society only in their secondary effects, may be 
tion of matter, we clearly understand. It is a certain configuration of the parts called personal. Others relate to our conduct towards others, and may be de- 
which form its surface, capable of imbibing particular rays of light, and of re-| nominated social. These, also, are in a degree personal, since they affect the 
pelling or reflecting others. In effect, it is matter itself, whether it be applied, general happiness of society, of which we are all individual members ; for, 
to the body reflecting or to that on which it is reflected. But in what possible) though my portion of happiness might be increased by an unmunity from the 
sense can spirit be understood as a modification of matter? It does not neces-| laws which bind my fellow-members of society, yet if every man had, or as- 
sarily exist ina whole body, hecause it will remain unchanged, though parts of ||sumed that privilege, iny condition would be worse than that of a man driven. 
the bedy be taken from it. It cannot possess a distinct existence in parts of||from the communities of men to dwell among the lions and tigers of the forest. 
the body, because, although its operations extend to all, and pass through all,| Our natural propensities are vicious, for self-love bemg the original motive and 
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Such was Socrates, who, by the continual practice of vir- 
tue, attained so perfect a conquest over his passions, which were more prone to 
vice than those of ordinary men, that he was at length drawn by inclination to 
the pursuit of those actions which in other men are the result of principle, and 
performed with reluctance. With reverential awe and diffidence, I add the in- 
stance of our blessed Saviour himself, who, when he tuok upon him our na- 


ture, not only for a propitiation but example, became subject to the passions as 


well as to the infirmitics of our mortal condition, although with so potent an|| 


energy of the divine principle overruling them, that only one instance is record-| 
ed which can be construed into a deviation from its precepts. The dereliction 
was but momentary ; and it was followed by an instant recollection of the will 
of God requiring that he should suffer, and by his absolute resignation to it : 
“Father, if it be possible, Jet this cup pass from ime. Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, be done.” é 

Yet it is not to be supposed that a life even of the most consummate virtue 
is sufficient to constitute perfect happiness, o7 to excinpt its possessor from the 
evils which are the allotted portion of mortality. In some cases the conscious- 
ness of integrity may indeed sustain the mind under the pressure of affliction, 
and add to its store (if it be not presumptuous to say it) of probationary merit. 
But the wounded heart will feel the loss of a loving and beloved consort, or of 
the child endeared to it by the habits of associate fondness and the ties of kin- 
dred affection. The mind will participate in the acuteness of corporeal suf- 
ferings, 

* And sighs, and cries, by nature grow on pain.” 

And (it may be asked) is this the moral end for which we were born? To 
derive a consolation in our worst afflictions, if we can, from the consciousness 
that we have not merited them! ‘To depart, without a hope of future recorr- 
pense, and enter into a new state of being without any connexion with the past ! 
Shall the vile assassin live, and the bleeding innocent descend to the 
grave, and no retribution follow to atone in another life for the imperfect distri- 
bution of justice in this’ No! assuredly not. There is a just God, or there 
is none. 

Why, then, may it be again asked, if his justice has so ordered the course of 
human events, that vice 1s commonly punished, and virtue commonly rewarded 
in this world, has he permitted this equitable arrangement to be broken in par- 
ticular instances? It is because all the events of this world are regulated and 
brought about by the laws of nature, which are framed and accommodated to a 
particular system, and limited by its exigencies. But the moral law is immu- 
table and unbounded. It is because man was placed here in a state of trial. 
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ppecies who was born deaf or blind. 
yond the reach of his sight, and the hound, which traces the course of a hare by 
the contact of the subtle effluvia emitted from it in its flight with his organs of 
smelling, are instances of the superior excellency of which that sense may be 
rendered susceptible ; and it is more reasonable to believe that the little ant 
jdiscovers, and communicetes the discovery to his fellow-ants, the grain or 
{sweets which lie in the most elevated story of a house to which he has never 
'before had access, and at an immeasurable distance from their commonnest in 
ithe field, by the means of some unknown organs of sensation than by any 
lextension of the powers of those which we possess in common with other ani- 
mals. 
But, however the senses may vary in other possible forms, | think we may 
‘conclude with safety that two of those which we possess are common to évery 
‘system, though not to every individual or species existing in them. These are 
feeling and sight. For the first, it is not easy to conceive (though this indeed 
|is no proof, but a presumption,) how any bodily substance can have a conscious- 
|ness of existence without it, since even our other senses are so connected with 
Ht as not to be absolutely distinguishable from it. 

For the second position, namely, the universality of sight, we have stronger 
evidence. ‘The only light that enlightens the globe which we inhabit is that 
which is emitted fromthe sun. So vast a store was not laid up in so great a 
|body for the sole use of this little planet, but must be the common property of 
all the other planets which revolve round it By analogy we conclude, and 
‘trust to it as to “demonstration, that the other luminous bodies which float 
jin the immeasureable extent of space, resembling in all their known qualitics 
ithe sun of our system, are cach of them the suns of their own, having other 
‘habitable globes revolving round them, to which their light serves for the samme 
|purposes as that which illuminates ours, and gives to them, as this does to us, 
|the ideas of colours, forms, and distances of the objects which surround them. 
| In like manner, it may be inferred that heat and gravitation, which we know 
jof certainty to exist in all other planetary bodies, act upon the perceptions of 
jtheir inhabitants as they do upon us, though in different and various degrees. 
|W hat other qualities may belong to them we may not be able to discover ; but 
of this we may be certain, that, whatever they be, such of them as are neces- 
‘sary to animal lite, and are referred to the instinctive option of the mind (as is 
‘the case here) for their application to their destined uses, will be communicated 
to it by the agency of corporeal organs provided for their reception. Other 
substances of au infinite variety, and other correspondent sens¢s, may exist in 
ithe system of universal! nature, in which it may be our lot hereafter to partici- 


/pate, as the means by which the apportioned blessings of life may be conveyed 
ito us by the bounty of our sovereign Benefactor. These, whatever they are, 
just be the instruments of our happiness and of our misery, if misery is to 
‘make any part of our portion. But, though their specific nature must ever re- 
‘main hidden from our researches in this state of exclusion from them, we may 
‘yet form by speculation some genera! notions of their possible influence oa our 
‘future powers of action, and on our happiness dependent on them. 
To explain this, it will be necessary to take up the argument from its remote 
and leading principle. 

All things are possible to God which are not contradictory to each other or 
‘absurd in terms. ‘The power of God is, therefore, in that sense infinite ; and, 


Enough, therefore, was shewn him of his appointed station hereafter to excite) !{ Jutinite, perfect. 


him to the exercise of his reason, and something left hid, that he might not) 


be without a temptation toerr. Were he sure that punishment would in every 
instance follow guilt, and happiness be the infallible consequence of virtue, he 
would have no incitement to conquer in his flight from the one, nor merit in his 
pursuit of the other; but all his actions would be directed, without effort, to 
the best principle by the dictates of the worst. And such is the selfish aim of) 
the bigot, who gives to the poor the penny he can well spare, because his nar- 
row creed assures lim that the Lord will repay it. 

Not so the truly religious man. He respects himself; he is therefore strictly 
just in all his dealings, and punctual in the performance of every assigned as 
well as assumed duty. He loves his neighbour ; he is therefore beneficent ; he 
exacts less from others than he imposes upon himself, and is ever ready to yield 
up a portion of his own interests when the more urgent wants of others demand 


: | 
it. hatever he undertakes he prosecutes with confidence, because he knows || 


that his motives are pure and his intentions good; and rarely will men err 
when these are the springs of their actions. He goes forth with the good 


wishes of all good men attending him, and not with theirs alone, for all men | 


respect goodness, even those who are themselves deficient in it. Thus the 
chances of success are multiplied in his favour. He is happy if he obtain it, 
because he has not pursued it by unworthy means; and it enlarges the circle 
of his beneficence, which, in seekimg to contribute to the happiness of others, 


deals it back upon himself; and if he fail of success his failure is not embitter-|) 


ed with remorse. He experiences that such are the effects of virtue, and he 
therefore loves it; but he loves it for its own sake only, in the same manner as 
a grateful heart blesses the hand which has relieved it, without a wish or ex- 
pectation of future benefit trom it. : 

Equally good, gracious, and just, is God in all his dispensations. He has 

aced us in a world of trouble, of sorrows, and of temptations, that we may en- 
title ourselves to a better by the fortitude with which we make our way through 

m,— 
‘ ‘* Curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec lapsura gravi passus sua regna veterno.”’ 
He has placed our passions. under the guidance of reason, and endowed it with 
powers sufficient for their direction. He hath environed us with terrors, and 
strewed our path with thorns ; but its course is short, and terminates in felicity. 
His bounty hath given us life ; His merey has abridged the term of it. And 
well may we exclaim, in the words of the patriarch, **’The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name ot the Lord !” 

OF THE FUTURE POWERS AND PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOUL. 

We can form no conclusions of an unknown system but by deduction from 
something known. Much, therefore, must of necessity be conjectural ; but per- 
haps not all ‘For instance, this principle may be applied to all modes of ex- 
istence, viz., all perceptions must be either sensual or intellectual. They may 
be both. Our present senses are of five kinds ; of which one only seems essen- 
tial life; and of the others two, namely, those of smell and taste, are so imper- 
fect as to contribute little to the measure of the happiness of life, and nothing 
to its wants. With what different degrees of efficacy, whether as acting upon 
the sensations, or as conveying through them to the mind ideas of external sub- 
stances, these senses may be invested in other bodies, it is not possible to dis- 
cover or to conceive. And yet less can we form even the most distant notion 
of other senses with which it is possible that God have informed, even to 
an infmite number, his other corporeal creatures in this vast and boundless uni- 
verse. This we plainly comprehend, from our own experience of the impossi- 


It must a!so have existed from all eternity, or it must have begun to exist 
|without a cause, which is impossible. 

His power inust have been exerted from all eternity, or it must have been at 
jmtervals in inertion. But this is impossible ; because it would imply a piiva- 
‘hon of its activity, which is inconsistent with its perfection. It has therefore 
‘been in action from all eternity. It must have had some subject upon which it 
jacted : some substance, therefore, must have existed from all eternity. 

| By the same train of reasoning, since all things are possible to God, his 
power extends to the creation of every possible kind and mode of being. Bat 
such a power would be useless if not exerted. It follows, therefore, that every 
S caibts kind and mode of being do exist in some region or other of his immea- 
‘surably extended empire, and must, by the preceding reasoning, have existed 
\from ail eternity. 

Hence it follows, that the modes of perception and the qualities exciting it 
jare infinite. We as yet know of none that are not confined to the body, where 
they receive the notices of things, and the sensations of pleasure and pain .de- 
rived from them, as these are conveyed to them from without, either by imme- 
diate contact, or by corpuscles emitted from them. 

| ‘There may exist, and therefore we conclude that they do exist, sensitive be- 
ings of a higher order in tho scale of universal nature, who are endowed not 
only with recipient organs greatly exceeding ours in variety and susceptivility, 
‘but with others which transmit their powers of sensation and perception to re- 
mote substances, to the internal parts of things, and to distances beyond human 
conception and with intellectual powers which may give motion and change to 
bodies not m contact with their awn, as the mind of man directs the movements 
of his own bodily members. 

What an astonishing and magnificent scene does this discovery open to the 
mind which can conceive it, aud dwell upon the contemplation of it! And this 
may be—this will be our portion hereafter. 


A GRIFFIN. 
BY H.R. ADDISON. 

Jerry Langstave was about as unsophisticated a griffin (a term always ap- 
plied to new-comers in India), as ever exchanged a cloth coat for a white chu- 
named (starched) jacket. He was however, a good fe:low, aud every one liked 
him. Lver ready to lend his cash to a friend, or to accept of a bad bet from 
a knowing acquaintance. Jersy was universally and deservedly popular. 

Jerry's arrival in India was attended with peculiar circumstances,—circum- 
stances which | shall a: once relate, and shew the character ofthe man. When 
the vessel which bore him to Bengal artived near Garden Reach, for some par- 
ticular reasons (reasons with which I am wholly unacquainted,) it was deemed 
advisable for ner to come to anchor,—a maneeuvre which ill-eecorded with the 
impatient disposition of Master Langstave, who instantly hired a boat to con- 
vey him, without loss of time, to Calcuita. 

I have before in similar sketches attempted to set forth the beauties which 
now struck the eye of the enchanted youtn. The picturesque seenery, the 
strange costumes, the fairy-like bungalows, threw Jerry into raptures, and 
he blessed the goddess Fortune for Sivine sent him to such a land of de- 
light. 
efter thus skimming along for about half an-hour, Langstave perceived a 
dark object floating on the water, over which a bird of prey kept continually 
hovering. Now, cvriosity formed a prominent feature in Jerry's character, so 
he desired his dandies (boatmen) to pull towards the mysterious subject which 


| 
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spring of all our actions, that consequence necessarily follows. Nor let this be} bility of communicating the knowlcdge of sight or hearing to one of our own 
deemed a derogation from the dignity of our nature, for, in effect, it is exalted 
' by it, since ovr virtues become purely our own, being of our own creation, and 
produced by the sacrifice of our present gratifications. 
Such being the moral state of man in this world, how much more truly is it 
said, than it is commonly believed, that “virtue is its own reward” ‘The 
whole life of a good man is a scene of warfare between the pressing impulses 
: of his nature and the dictates of his reason, until the long habit of resistance, the 
repeated triumphs of success, the experience of the superior benefits which re- 
sult from the forbearance of present gratification, and the heartfeit delight which 
the mind receives from the contemplation of a well-fought life, by degrees un- 
fold his moral character, inverting his nature, and transmuting his propensities 
| 
| 
| 
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had attracted his attention. The men explained to him in Hindosianee what 
the said object really was ; but, as our friend was wholly unacquainted with 
that language, he gamed litile instruction from the explanation, aud st Il perse-| 
vered in ordering his people to row towards the dark mess An indian may) 
remonsirate, he may hang down his head, and look grave, but he never posi | 
tively disobeys the order of a superior ; so, in a few minutes the boat cut across! 
the stream, and scared away the vulture, which, wiba <~ of rage, flew off! 
as the little bark came near. Jerry started back with horror ; bis first suspi | 
cions were in a moment awfully confirmed, and he gave himse!f much credit for) 
his foresight and determination. Yes, the object before him was adead body 
half putrid, sadly mutilated,—the mortal remains of an unleckly native were 
floating down with the tide. Ina moment Jerry jumped at the conclusion tha! 
the corpse thus strangely found was that of some murdered man, basely assina- 
ted on shore, aud thrown into the riverto conceal the crime. Langstave made! 
up his mind m a moment, determined to sift the matter to the bottom. He 
instantly ordered his boatmen to lift the body in!o the boat ; this they one and. 
ail refused to do with undisguised looks of horror. He h+d a brace of pistols 
in his belt ; he puiled them out, and presenting them at the head of the prin-. 
cipal dandy, swore roundly he would shoot him if he did vot instantly comply 
with his wishes, Every native does oo: understand En,lish, but every native’ 
understands the danger of disobeying a man with a cocked pistel in his hand. 
so, with many exclamationsof sunoyance and cisgust, they managed, with 


* Take my advice, my young spark : leave Calcutta as toon as you can ; for 
depend upon it, inthis city you will be sure to find yourself the reviled and 
ablorred of the natives,the butt of ridicule of your own countrymen. But, 
wherever you roam, take my advice, never interfere with religious customs,— 
neeer volunteer to pick up dead natives.” 

* Thank ye,” re; lied Jerry ; ** your advice is so good, that I promise to abide 
by it. They may stuff, roast, and eat each other, without my ever taking the 
trouble to interfere again.” 

“ Bohut atchar,”’ rejoined the magistrate, ‘* Consommer, show the gentleman 
out.” As Jerry left tie hall, he heard the woithy dispenser of justice audi- 
ibly exclaim to a friend that stood near, 

What a Griffin! !” 


ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 
A GUIN€A FOR ANY MAN WHO WILL PICK UP MY WIG. 
| It was just at the close of the battle of Vimiero. The dreadful turmoil and 
noise of the engagement had hardly subsided, and I began to look into the fa- 
ces of the men close around me, tu see who had escaped the dangers of the hour. 
| Four or five days back I had done the same thing at Rolica. One feels, indeed, 
a sort of curiosity to know, after such a scene, who is remaining alive ainongst 
‘the companions endeared by good conduct, or disliked from bad character, du- 


their oars, and the assistance of a rope, for they seemed afraid to touch _the| ring the hardships of the campaign. I saw that the ranks of the riflemen looked 
corpse, to drag the body into the boat. As they rowed along, Jerry examined very thin ; it seemed to me one half had gone down. We had four companies 
the remains before him, acd felt every instent more convinced that a foul mur- of the ninety-fifth, and were commanded that day by Major Travers. He was 


der had been perpetra.ed. The conduct of his boatmen also perplexed him | 
Surely they could not have been privy to the dreadful act; yet from their 
evident wish to get rid of the body, their averted loots. and theirs eady refus-| 
el to touch the now inanimate form, the way in which they called out to other! 
dandies on the river, and the sudden flight of those persons so addressed, began) 
to instil strange misgivings into the mind of Langstave. | 

Presently they arrived at the prne‘pal ghaut (landing-plece) at Calcutta. 
Directly their freight wes perceived every boat pulled away, and left the spot) 
clear for Jerry to step on shore. This done, he desired his men to take up the) 
body, and follow him tothe office of the chief magistrate. In another instant! 
they had leaped on shore, and fled as fast as their legs could carry them, sc. 
our friend, bon gre mal gre, was left but two alternatives, that of abandonir g| 
the affair altogether, or tak ing up the corpse himeelf, and carrying it to the po | 
lice-office. Hie chose the latier, and, to the horror of every one ne met, strat | 
ted off, with ihe body of the black man dangling over his shoulders. Some) 
thought h m mad, others believed he thus acted fora bet ; but ove and ai | 
gave him a wide berth, and refe 
ken. 

Arrived at the magistrate’s, te was instantly admitted, and after laying down! 
his ghastly burden, he at once explained the whole circumstance, and the sus | 
picious they had given rise to. l] 

you picked up this body in the river *” 

** T did.” 

** What said your boatmen to you when you did so '” 

“They grumbied, and objected, I believe , but, as] don’t understand Hin- 
dostanee, I’m not quite sure.” 

“ And you have no reeson for believing that this men was murdered, be-| 


a man much liked by the men of the rifles, and, indeed, deservedly beloved by 
all who knew him. He was atight hand; but a soldier hikes that better than a 
‘slovenly officer. 
| I had observed him more than once during this day, spurring here and there, 
keeping the men well up, and apparently in the highest spirits. He could not 
‘have enjoyed himself more, I am sure, if he had been at a horse-race, or follow- 
The battle was just over; a flag of truce had come 
over from the French; General Kellerman, t think. brought it. We threw our- 
selves down where we were standing when the fire ceased. A Frenchman lay 
lclose beside me ; he was dying, and called to me for water ; which I understood 
|bim to require more from his manner than his words (he pointed to his mouth.) 
\I need not say that I got up, and gave it him. Whilst I did so, down galloped 
ithe Major in front, just in the same good spirits he had been in all day ; plung- 
ling along. avoiding, with some little dgfficulty, the dead and dying, which were 
istrewed about. He was never a very good-looking man, being hard-featured 
‘and thin; a hatchet-faced man, as we used to say. But he was a regular good 


mg a good pack of hounds. 


sed toshare the odious taskhe had underta [se real English soldier; and that’s better than if he had been the hand- 


somest ladies’-man in the army. The Major just now disclosed what none of us, 
‘I believe, knew before ; namely, that his head was bald as a coot's, and that he 
had covered the nakedness of his nob up to the present time, by a flowing Cax- 
on, which during the heat of the action had been somehow dislodged, and was 
lost, so that the Major was riding hither and thither, digging the spurs into his 
horse’s flanks, and just as busy as before the firing had ceased. “A guinea,” 
he kept crying as he rode, “‘to any man who will find my wig!” The men, I 
remember, notwithstanding the sight of the wounded and dead around them, 
burst into shouts of laughter at him ashe went; and “a guinea to any man who 
will find my wig,” was the saying amongst us long after that affair. 


yond the fact of finding him in the water!” - 
“Nore. But, surely, is not that strong proof presumptive?’ Who but a 
murderer would thus dispose of a body, indeed, unless the unlucky man com- 
mitted suicide ;"’ end a new light seemed to break on the mind of Langstave.| 
“ Are you aware that at least the third part of the popula:ion of Ben are, 
thrown into the river by their relations after death 1—that such is considered the, 
most religious mode of disposing of their mortal remains '” 
Jerry looked very blank as he whispered out a negative. 
“« Well, then, my dear sir, allow me to inform you that such is the fact. As 
you proceed further up the river, you will meet with hundreds of dead bodies, 
daily. And now the only thing you have to do is, to return this carcase to the 
water as soon as possible, lest you ere accused of sacrilege.” 
“* Good gracious! you don’t say sot Will you kindly order some of your 
people to take it dowa and chuck it into the river !” 
* T am sorry to ssy that is impo-sible. No native would touch it : he would, 
lose caste if he did ” 
“ What, then, am I to do ?” 
“ Why, as you brought it here, so take it back again.” 
Jerry was now in a most unpleasant predicament. When he had borne it) 
along before, he wes sustained in his dreadful task by a belief that he was Seen! 
a sacred duty, en act of justice ; but now to parade through the streets with) 
the dead body of a native, with the folly of arin picked it up in the river|| 
attached to the act, was more than even Jerry could calmly contemplate, and, 
he was about to makesome remonstrance, when his late boatmen sudden'y, 
burst into the room, and, throwing themselves on their knees betore the chief) 
magistrate, began to call out, mofcacrow, Burrow Sahib, mofcar- 
row !’—Justice, justice ! great sir, grant us justice !) 
Presently their statement was made, and the high magistrate, turning to| 
Langstave, addressed him. | 
** Were you longer in the service, sir, it would be my duty to report this 
strange case to the civil authorities for their notice ; but as you are but just ar- 
rived, I am willing to believe you have erred from ignorance, sather than fiom 
any design to injure ; therefore—” 
Here Langstave would have spoken, but the magistrate interrupted him. | 
“ Don't speak, sir; you will only make the case worse. You have commit- 
ted a sad offence, although, | hope, unconsciously. By drawing a dead year j 
from the river, you have been guilty of sacrilege ; you have insulted the reli-| 
gion of the natives, which is strictly forbidden by our laws to be interfered) 
with. By plecing the said body in the boat you have defiled it : no Hindoo can 
ever make use of it again. Think yourself lucky, therefore, that I am inclined 
to deal mercifully towards you.” 
Langstave once more breathed. 
** Look ye, sir, fur the dishonour you have brought upon these poor men, veal 
must pay two gold moburs (4/. sterling) ; for their boat and its appurtenances, 
two hundred rupees (20/. sterling) ; to which add another go!d mohur, and | will 


get an English sailor I am about to reiease from prison tocarry down these po) 
trid remains, and throw them back into the river.” 

Now it so happened that poor Jerry had not above thirty pounds in the whole! | 
world. He was, therefore about to reply : but a look from the justice gave him 
a hint that it would be better to pay the money, and have done with it. So,| 
with a look of sorrow, he thrust his hand into his pocket, and was about, after} 


||talion, 52nd and 50th, the second battalion 43rd, and a German c 


Many a man has died in crossing a brook, it \s said, who has escaped the broad 
waves of the Atlantic haif-a-dozen times; the Major had escaped the shot and 
shell of the enemy in many a hard-fought field, and came off with credit and 
renown ; but it is somewhat singular that Punch and Judy were the individuals 
who by the Fates were destined to cut his thread of life, for his horse was startled 
one day as he rode through the streets of Dublin city by the clatter those wor- 
thies made with their sticks in one of their domestic quarrels, and swerving to 


|jone side, that noble soldier was killed. 


GENERAL NAPIER. 
I remember meeting with General Napier before the battle of Vimiero. He 
was then, I think, a major; and the meeting made so great an impression on 
me, that I have never forgotten him. Iwas posted in a wood the mght before 
the vattle, in the front of our army, where two roads crossed each other. The 
night was gloomy, and I was the very out-sentry of the British army. As I 
stood on my post, peering into the thick wood around me, I was aware of foot- 
steps approaching, and challenged ina low voice. Receiving no answer, | 
brought my rifle to the port, and bade the strangers come forward. They were 
Major Napier, (then of the 50th foot, I think,) and an officer of the rifles. The 
mayor advanced close up to me, and looked hard in my face. 
* Be alert here, sentry,"’ said he, “ for | expect the enemy upon us to-night, 
and | know not how soon.” 
1 was a young soldier then, and the lonely situation I was in, together with 
the impressive manner in which Major Napier delivered his caution, made a 
great impression on me, and from that hour I have never forgotten hum. Indeed, 
i kept careful watch that night, listening to the slightest breeze amongst the 
fohage, in expectation of the sudden approach of the French. They ventured 
not, however, to molest us. Henry Jessop, one of my companions in the rifles, 
sank and died of fatigue on this night, and I recollect some of our men burying 
him in the wood at daybreak, close to my post. 

During the battle, next day, I remarked the gallant style in which the 50th, 
Major Napier’s regiment, came to the charge. They dashed upon the enemy 
hike a torrent breaking bounds, and the French, unable even to bear the sight of 
them, turned and fled. Methinks at this moment I can hear the cheer of the 
British soldiers in that charge, and the clatter of the Frenchmen’s accoutrements, 
as they turned in an instant, and went off, hard as they could run for it. I re- 
mewber our feeling towards the enemy om that occasion was the north side of 
friendly ; for they had been firing upon us rifles very sharply, greatly outnum- 
vering our skirmishers, and appearing inclined to drive us off the face of the 
earth. Their lights and grenaciers I, for the first time particularly remarked on 
that day. ‘The grenadiers (the 70th, I think) our men seemed to know well. 
They were all fine-looking young men, wearing red shoulder-kpots and tremen- 


,dous-looking moustaches. As they came swarming upon us, they rained a per- 


fect shower of balls, which we returned quite as sharply. Whenever one of 
them was knocked over, our men called out, “There another of Boney’s 
Invincibles.”’ In the main y, immediately in our rear, was the second bat- 
whose 
number I do not remember, besides several other regiments. The whole line 
seemed annoyed and angered at seeing the rifles outnumbered by the Invinci- 


|/bles, and as we fell back, “firing and retiring,” galling them handsomely as 


we did so, the whole lines cried out (as it were with one voice) to charge. 
D—n them they roared, “charge! charge!" General Fane, however, re- 


paying down five-sixths of all his worldly store, to depart, when the Facey oe their impetuosity. He desired them to stand fast, and keep their — 


managed to whisper to him, 
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** Don’t be too eager, men,"’ he said, as coolly as if we were on a drill-parade’ 
in old England ; * I don’t want you to advance just yet. Well done, 95th!") 
he called out, as he galloped up and down the line, ‘“ weil done 43rd, 52nd, and 
well done all. I'll not forget, if I live, to report your conduct to-day. They 
shall hear of it in England, my lads !” - 

A man named Brotherwood, of the 95th, at this moment rushed up to the ge- 
neral, and presented him with a green feather, which he had torn out of the cap! 
of a French light-infantry soldier he had killed.——** God bless you, general !” he, 
said ; “ wear this for the sake ofthe 95th.” [saw the general take the feather, 
and stick it in his cocked-hat. ‘Ihe next minute he gave the word to charge, 
and down came the whole line, through a tremendous fire of cannon and musket- 
ry,—and dreadful was the slaughter as they rushed onwards. As they came up, 
with us, we sprang to our feet, gave one hearty cheer, and charged along with 
them, treading upon our own dead and wounded, who lay in the front. The 50th 
were next us as we went, and I recollect, as 1 said, the firmness of that regi- 
ment in the charge. The appeared like a wall of iron. The enemy turned and 
fled, the cavalry debblag upon them as they went off. 

After the day's work was over, whilst strolling about the field, just upon the 
spot where this charge had taken place, I remarked a soldier of the 43d, and a 
French grenadier, both dead, and lying close together. ‘They had apparently, 


| 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 


THE ADJUTANT. 

To a griffin, as they hieroglyphically cali strangers in India, perhaps the 
greatest novelty im Calcutta is that huge, grave, long-beaked bird called the 
adjutant, but which should rather be named Dominie Sampson; for his air 
is decidedly more abstreeted end pedagoguish than military, and his cos- 
‘ume has nothing garish or gay about it. The young Johnny Newcome stares 
with no slit wonder when be first sees this enormous bird stalking slowly, 
as if in de«p t'ought, through the sireets, flying round a corner within a yard 
of his person, with his monstrous bill projecting formidably, and threatening 
him with impalement, yoobling up large bones of beef, or a four-pound loaf, or 


‘any other at is pitched out to him; and when he has made a satisfac- 


tory meal, s:anding on one leg, like a mutilated statue, on the highest pin- 
nacle he cxn find to digest it. The adjutant, as is well known, is a harmless 


jand use ul bird, that performs the duty of a scavenger in India, devouring of- 


fal, and punishing snak:s, of which he is very fond. His valuable services are 
s0 fully appree ated, that the company have taken him into their charge, and 
placed to@ whole traternity under their protection, punishing with a heavy fine 


killed each other at the same moment, for both weapons remained in the bodies |the murder of one of these birds. Yet such is the ingratitude of mankind, that . 
of the slain. Brotherwood was lying next me during a part of this day ; he was |'he inoffeusive adjutant is persecuted by the most annoying and cruel iricks . 
a Leicestershire man, and was killed afterwards by a cannon-ball at Vittoria, 1; Shank bones of mutton are-cteansed out and stutied with gunpowder, with a- 
remember his death more particularly from the circumstance of that very ball slow match applied ; then the mea: is thrown out and swallowed, and when 


killing three of the company ai the same moment, viz. Lieutenant Hopwood, 
Patrick Mahon, and himself. Brotherwood was amongst the skirmishers with 
me on this day. He was always a lively fellow, but rather irritable in disposi- 
tion. Just as the French went to the right-about, I remember he d—d them fu-, 
riously ; and, all his bullets being gone, he grabbed a razor from his haversack, 
rammed it down, and fired it after them. , 

During this day I myself natrowly escaped being killed by our own dragoons, 
for, somehow or other, in the confusion, [ fell whilst they were charging, andg, 


the poor wretch is chuckling over his savory morsel, it explodes and blows him 
to atoms. <A more venial trick, and not unamusing, I confess, is to ue two 
legs of mutton together with a piece of whipcord, leaving an interval of three 
or jour yards; the gigots are then tossed out amongst the birds, and soon find 
their way into the stomachs of a couple of the most active. As long as they 


,|keep together, it is all very weil; but, as svon as the cord tightens, both be- 


come alarmed, aud take wing, mutuxily estonished at the phenomena no doubt. 
A laughable tugging match then ensues in the air, each adjutant stiiving to 


the whole squadron thundering past, just missed me, as I lay amongst the dead) mount higher than the other, till at last they attain a great clevation. When, 
and wounded. ‘Tired and overweighted with my knapsack, and all my shoe- at length, the weaker bird is forced to cisgorge his mutton, a new power comes 
making implements, [ lay where I had fallen for a short time, and watched the ‘into play—the force of gravity ; and the pendulum leg of mutton, afer some 
cavalry as they gained the enemy. I observed a fine, gallant-looking officer tidiculous oscillations, brings the conqueror down to the earth a great deal 
leading them on in that charge. He was a brave fellow, and bore himself like /fas:er than he wishes. ‘i hese creatures have prodigious powers of deglutition 
a hero ; with his sword waving in the air, he cheered the men on, as he went, and digestion. It is a very common thing for one of them to seize an impert- 
dashing upon the enemy, and hewing and slashing at them in tremendous style. |inent crow, who is troublesome when the adjutant wants to eat his breakfast in 


I watched for him as the dragoons came after that charge, but saw him no, 


more ; he had fallen. Fine fellow ! his conduct indeed made an impression upon ¢awig down his capacious throat. 


me that I shall never forget, and I was told afterwards that he was a brother of | 
Sir John Euston. 

A French soldier was lying beside me at this time ; he was badly wounded, 
and hearing him moan as he lay, after I had done looking at the cayalry, I turned, 
my attention to him, and getting up, lifted his head, and poured some water 
into his mouth. He was dying fast; but he thanked me in a foreign language, 
which, although I did not exactly understand, I could easily make out by the 
look he gave me. Mullins, of the rifles, who stepped up whilst I supported, 
his head, d—d me for a fool for my pains. “ Better knock oat his brains, 
Harris,” said he; * he has done ws mischief enough, I'll be bound for it, to- 
day.” 

After the battle I strolled about the field, in order to sec if there was anything | 
to be found worth picking up amongst the dead. ‘The first thing 1 saw was a 
three-pronged silver fork, which, as 1t lay by itself, had most likely been dropped. 
by some person who had been on the look-out before me. A little further on I) 
saw a French soldier sitting against a small rise in the ground, or bank. He; 
was wounded in the throat, and appeared very faint, the bosom of his coat being} 
saturated with the blood which had flowed down. By his side lay his cap, and 
close to that was a bundle containing a quantity of gold and silver crosses, and | 
which I concluded he had plundered from some convent or church. He looked | 
the picture of a sacrilegious thief, dying hopelessly, and overtaken by Divine | 
wrath. I kicked over his cap, which was also full of plunder, but I declined | 
taking anything from bim. | felt fearful of incurring the wrath of Heaven for'| 
the like offence, so I left him, and passed on. A little further off lay an officer 
of the 50th regiment =I knew him by sight, and recognised him as he lay. He’ 
was quite dead, and lying on his back. He had been plundered, and his clothes’ 
were torn open. ‘Three bullet-holes were close together in the pit of his sto-) 
mach ; beside him lay an empty pocket-book, and hus epaulette had been pulled 
from his shoulder. 

I had moved on but a few paces, when I recollected that, perhaps, the officer's 
shoes might serve me, my own being considerably the worse for wear, so I re-' 
turned again, went back, pulled one of his shoes off, and knelt down on one, 
knee, to try iton. It was not much betier than my own ; however I determined) 
on the exchange, and proceeded to take off its fellow. As I did so I was startled 
by the sharp report of a firelock, and at the same moment a bullet whistled! 
close by my head, Instantly starting up, I turned, and looked in the direction 
whence the shot had come. ‘There was no person near me in this part of the! 
field. ‘The dead and the dying lay thickly all around; but nothing else could 
I see. I looked to the priming of my rifie, and again turned to the dead officer! 
of the 50th. It was evident that some plundering scoundrel had taken a shot! 
at me, and the fact of his doing so proclaimed him one of the enemy. ‘To dis-! 
tinguish him amongst the bodies strewn about was impossible ; perflaps he might 
himself be one of the wounded. Hardly had I effected the exchange, put on’ 
the dead officer’s shoes, and resumed my rifle, when another shot took place, 
and a second ball whistled past me. ‘This time I was ready, and, turning quick- 
ly, I saw my man : he was just about to squat down behind a small mound, about 
twenty paces from me. | took a hap-hazard shot at him, and instantly knocked 
him over. I immediately ran up to him ¢ he had fallen on his face, and [ heaved’ 
him over on his back, besirode his body, and drew my sword-bayonct. There! 
was, however, no occasion for the precaution, as he was even then in the agonies 
of death. 

It was a relief to me to find I had not been mistaken. He was a Frenth 
light-infantry man, and | therefore took it quite as in the way of business—he 
had attempted my life, and lost his own. It was the fortune of war; so, stoop- 
ing down, with my sword | cut the green string that sustained his calibash, and 
took a hearty pull, to quench my thirst. ; 


There are in the Roman Catholic Church cight patriarchs, 102 archbishops, 
and 490 bishops, besides 81 episcopal sees, now vacant or filled by bishops suf-| 
fragan. These numerous vacancies are owing to the state of religion in Spain| 
Portugal, Russia, and Ireland. 


j 


jral appearance, unosteatatious, unobtrusive, and quiet. 


quiet, and, turaing him right about face with a skilful coup de bec, to send him 
jcaw! I recollect at Dinapore, when we shook a 
bag fux, and had an hour's run one moiming, some silly servant brought the 
dead animal home, and tos-ed him in‘o the barrack square amongst the adju- 
tants, who all came flocking about the poor defunct. One ravenous fellow 
would seize him by the brush, another by the leg, a third by the back ; still 
it would not do, none could manage to gulphim down, At lasta wise old 
bird set about the usiness scientifically, beginning et the right end ; he took 
the fox s head in his moutn, and bolted it after considerable straining ; then, 
with a great effort, he swallowed the body, till nothing remained but a bit of 
the tail sticking out of one side of his beak. At this the others begen, rather 
nopelessiy, to peck, till at length the gormandizer, becoming annoyed at their 


teasing, flew off with his delicate lunch to digest it at bis leisure. 


Events ofa Military Life. 


AN ENCAMPMENT OF PILGRIMS. 


T estimated the number of persons encamped upon the plain before Jericho 
at 2,50@ including a singular variety of languages and costumes. There was 
scarcely a people under heaven, among whom Christianity is professed, with- 
out its representatives here. There were Copts, Greeks, Armenians, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, from Abyssinia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece, Malta, 
ltaly, France, Spain, Austria, Poland, Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, America, 
and [ believe all, or nearly all, other Christian lands, Cossacks were very nu- 
merous, and were distinguished for their equipages and personal bearing amoug 
a motley ass: mblage, which could hardly claim to be less than semi-barbarous. 


||Greeks, chiefly from Syria and Asia Minor, constituted the most numerous 


class. Armenians were also very numerous, and they were by far the most 
respectable in their appearance of any portion of the compaoy. Several uf 
them were rich merchants from Constantinople and Smyrna. Here, as every- 
where else, the Armenians are grave and decent in their deportment and gene- 
li is only in the per- 
formance of their religious ceremonies that they seem to be as frivolous and ir- 
reverent as the other Orient! Christians. With a very few exceptions, the 
whole multiiude were provided with beasts of burden, and there were nearly as 
many horses and asses as men and women. A good many were hired for this 
excursion at Jerusalem; but a great number of pilgrims meke their journey to 
he holy city in this way from the remote parts of Turkey, and, 1 behieve, even 
from some purtions of the Russian dominions. It was remaikable that the pe- 
destrians were mostly from the highly civilised portions of Europe, italians, 
Germens, &c., while the wild Cossacks and savage Abyssiniaus were well 
mounted. ‘Lhe animals were led out upon the plain to graze in the day-time ; 
but, as darkness cathe on, they were all brought for safety within the area of 
the camp. Here they were tethered to long rubes, stretched upon the ground, 
and secured by pas:ing them through the perforated heads of short iron bars 
or pins, forced into the hard earth by sledge hammers. A large part of the 
pi grims slept in the open air, upon carpets, mats, blankets, &c. The forest 
vf thorns was all alive with them ; and almost every clump of trees gave shade 
in the heat of the day, and shelter from the dews of night, to a pilgrim group. 
This was no mean opportunity to study customs and costumes, when a walk of 
two or three minutes brought under your inspection the Egyptian dining upon 
an onion and a: oura cake, the Syrian with bis hands full of curds, the Ar- 
menian feasting on pickled olives or preserved dates, the Cossack devouring 
huge pieces of bo:led mutton, and ihe European and American seated around 
a box, serving the purpose of a table, covered with the usual variety of meats 
and drinks demand: d by the pampered appetite of civilised man. As it grew 
dark, a multitude of fires were kindled throughout the camp and in the grove 
adjoining, which threw their strong glare upon these very characteristic, cu- 
rious groups, aud gave the fuilest effect to the pciuresque scene. The red 
caps, the huge turbans, the vast (aunting robes of striped silk or scarlet, the 
coarse shaggy jacket and bag trousers of the Cossacks, the venerable huge 
beards and bare feet and legs of the Orientals, all seemed part and parcel of 
the humauw beings who lay nestied together upon the ground like domestic ani- 
mals, or moved about the illuminated area, thus varying and multiplying, by 


The Morning Herald states that Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer has been selected) 


Hf the government to succeed Mr. Arthur Aston as minister plenipotentiary * [ein wot and fantastic 


every possible change of light and shade, the phases and hues of all that appears 
to an eye accustomed to the graver modes of the west- 


world. Olen’s Travels in the Holy*Land. 
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Men who despise, as slavish ur degrading, the relation of patron aud client, 
should visit, with eyes and ears ~enahe mouctains of Scotland. There they 
may still witness the hardy independence end intrepid daring, the warm affec- 
tions and the generous impulses, which grow up as the fruits of such a system. 
It is consoli:.g to know that romance, when it exhibits and works up the noblest; 
feelings of our nature, bas its elements founded in truth. It is gratifying and 
delightful to our better minds, though it may be humbling to our pride and sel- 
fishness, to see among the poor a the contempt fur all that Is mer- 
cenary, the value for all that is elevated, the refiued tone of feelmg which 
marks the poorest cottage, and the spirit of self-sacrifice aud sublime magna- 
nimity which will display itself in word and action, the moment that chord is 
touched, which lies deep in the Highland heart, of the connection between the 
clansman and his chef. This spirt is not yet quite extinct ; and ob that it ne 
ver might be! There are still districts mw which the old bond has not been bro- 
ken; where poverty can walk erect, and be warmly welcomed iu the houses ef 
the great, if it bear but on its frout the ancient badge of mtegrity, fidelity, aud 
courage. Throughout the British aaens and indeed throughout Europe, we 
can find men who will give, and proudly give, their heart's blood for the man 
or the principle they love. But in the Highlavds we find the poor and unedu- 
cated, who will give it from depth of fill sentunent, without faction, without 
bigotry, without self-iuterest, and who have pot Jearued, and never will learn, 
to sell either their minds or bodies for the price of gold. The spirit of lofts 
honour and profeund affection, though doubtless m some respects the result of 
peculiarities in the Highland temperaweut, yet, from having been so general. 


proves itself also to lave been the effect of the Highland imstitutions ; and 
where the cord has been |vosed or the tie dissolved, it h4s in wo instance been 


another day's sporting—-the ladies were taking the field each with her gun on 
shoulder. Nothing short of following them could be thought of, and it was not 
juntil they were all tired with the day’s sport that they returned to the chateau. 
\After dinner the gentlemen, to have their revenge, proposed a dance ; but a 
* good night”? was the only reply, and the fair sportswomen were soon locked in 
the arms of Morpheus. Morning Herald. 


| A Wan Horse.—l had a black, savage horse, named Barbary, which was 
jsold to me by Lieutenant Strenowitz, a very gallant German officer, honourably 
mentioned in Napier's history. His crimes and misdemeanors had been mani- 
fold ; but he was a showy animal, of a glossy black, and a strong, active, and 
\perfect horse, in the fullest sense of the word. Yet, on more than one occasion 
jhad he so ungenerously behaved, that the order to slay him was on the point of 
rom issued. Once, when I visited his stall, and put my hand on his neck to 
caress him, he seized me by the breast Withehis teeth ; and if I had not made a 
\desperate struggle to escape, and pommelled bim well with my fists about the 
eyes, but especially if my vest and shirt had net given way, he would, in ail 
|probability, have dragged me under his fore feet, and killed me outright. I had 
ithe marks of his oar teeth ou my breast bone for three weeks. When my 
servant was showing off this amiable aninnal in the horse market, an elderly 
‘French gentleman was struck with his appearance, and asked his age and price. 
He then moved round him, scanning his points critically ; and afterwards made 
the man walk, trot, and canter him. This ordeal being passed satisfactorily, 
the buyer examined the joints, feet, and eyes; and, after a long meditative 
pinch from his suufi-box, proceeded to mspect his mouth. Barbary hith- 
‘erto undergone these Iiberties with forbearance and equanimity ; but, when 
this last freedom was taken with his person, he uttered a fierce yell, seized the 


on the side of the people, but on that of the alienated @hief, wiio has been) poar man by the shoulder and proceeded to worry him as a terrier woald a rat. 
brought up for himself, with foreign geelings, im a foreign land. * + The crowd ran to the rescue, sticks and stones rained on Barbary, and he was 
The reasoning lowland Scotsman, an®the calm phiegmatic Englishman, who) obliged to drop his prey before he had coinmitted actual homicide. Of course, 
cousider all these feelings as visionary, will uo more believe that they existed) all chance of sale tor that day was over , the wouuded gentleman talked of 
of old throughout the laud of Etruria, than thet they are to be found in the} getting him shot by the authority of the mayor, but Jonathan Wild yamped on 
Highlands now. Because they find no such devotion in themsclves to their) |lils back, the crowd opened right and left, and he soon was in his own stable, 
highest or first of kin, they cannot credit it in others , not considering that their jfour leagues off. I sold this man-eater toa Spanish capitraz of muleteers for 
state of society is differently ordered,and that their institutions do not call such) two doubloons, though ho was worth teu or twelve. He soon commenced his 
emotions forth. Where the head boasts of carimg nothing for the body, as im) tricks with his new master, but he met with his equal in the biimg departinent. 
England, the body, in return, will care nothing for the head ; but m Etruria no|| These hardy fellows are accustomed to ferocity as well as stubbornness in their 
man lived for himself, he lived for his country and his kindred. And this 1s_as/ mules, and kuow well how to subdue them. The last tune | saw Mr. Barbary, 
free and as happy a state as the bulk of a nation can ever know ; for auvong! he appeared in considerable distress, but I had no pity to bestow upon him. 
the clans any continuance of domestic tyranny was ppossible, the good-wil ||His new master was clinging to one of his ears with his teeth, whilst a mule- 
of the people towards the chief bemg even more necessary than the good-will teer with a long cudgel was belabourmng his ribs on the other side, as bard as he 
of the chief towards his people ; and there can be no doubt, that, if a tyrant didj could strike. Underthis pleasaut treatment he was leaving Bordeaux, on the 


arise in Etruria, he was put away for the next of kin more worthy, even as has 


occugred im Various lstances among the clans m Scotland. 
Mr. Gray's History of Etruria. 


HAYDN AND MOZART. 


Haydn was a rigid catholic. It is a fact not gencrally known, that he hesitat-_ 


ed to come to England on account of the national heresy. Apart from this, 
however, he liked the English so well, that he left the country with regret. 
To judge from his conduct towards his great rival and contemporary, Mozart, 
he was a singular example of the absence of jealousy of his brother artists. 


Mozart was to have come to England the year after Haydn's visit. At a din-|| 


ner at which both were present, which took place during the negociations, 
Haydn said, must go first ; nobody will listen to Haydu after Mozart,” and, 
uuluckily, it was so determined. Had Mozart come to England at this tune, 
his life might have been preserved, at least for some years, for the fear of desti- 
tution, which, preying on his mind, as his biographers tell us, was the main 
cause of his death, would have been removed. The public here, at least, woul 

not have suffered such aman to go to his grave for want of the means of subsist- 
ence. Although twin stars of modera tmusic, Haydu and Mozart differed widely 
in some things. Haydn was a mau of great animal spirits, and a practica 
joker,—Mozart was a very martyr to dejection. Mozart was a catholic by edu- 
cation, but seems to have troubled himself but little with the formule and cere- 
monies of his church. Haydn, onthe contrary, was a great and confessed 
devotee : Latrobe, ove of his English friends, = ha that he wished to be thought 
a religious character rather than a musician. e have his own confession, that 
his rosary was a never-failing source of inspiration to him. Mr. Novello, who 
has seen most of the scores of his great works, says that, secular as well as 
sacred, they are invariably sae on the back with the words Laus Deo, 
Gratias a Deo, and the like expressions. Mozart's household deity appears to 
have been the boy-god, Cupid. Musical Times. 


A MATRIMONIAL SURPRISE. 

The opening of the shooting season was magnificently celebrated on Sunday 
last, at the Chateau de BI——, about 12 leagues from Paris. The proprietor 
for this princely domain, Barog Auguste de T. had assembled for the occasion 
a score of the most celebrated of our sportsmen. They took the field at an 
early hour, and the day being five and game plentiful, had a glorious day's sport. 
A comfortable dinner and a good bed awaited them, and they reckoned on tak- 
ing advantage of the latter as soon as they had discussed the merits of the for. 
mer. What then was their astonishment when, on rising froin the table and 
going into an adjoining saloon, they found it oceupied by the lady of the house, 
who was believed by all to be in Paris, and a dozen young ad lovely women. 
It was a surprise which the amiable baroness contrived on her husband and his 
sporting companions. Under any other circumstances nothing could have been 
more agreeable, but now the sportsmen were clad in the ate style, and be- 
sides, overcome with the fatigues of the day's sport. What was to be done! 
They must make an effort, and in spite of all not lose their characters for gal- 
lautry. The baronne rung the bell and ordered dinner to be served. Here was 
a fresh dilemma. They had already paid their devotions to the good things pre- 

»ared for them by their host, and even this they must dissemble, and this em- 
varrassinent was got over as best it could. On returming into the saloon, the 
baronne, as if bent on putting their gallantry to the test, proposed a dance. 
One of the ladies was mvited to take the piano, and the baronne called ou the 
ntlemen to select their partners and conmnence a contre dance. “ But, fair 
y,”’ said one of the sportsmen, ‘ how is it possible that in our present dress, 
with shooting-shees and leather gaiters, we can dance with a lady ; the thing 
is impossible.” ++ Not at all,” replied the baronne ; “there will only be the 
more merit in your being light and graceful. Besides, gentlemen, you must 
remember that we have travelled 12 leagues to have- a pleasant evening with 
you, and you cannot be vo devoid of gallantry as to refuse us.” Saying this, 
the baronne presented her hand to a cavalier, the country dance was gone 
followed by a waltz, eud kept up until midnight, and not until then did 


the sportsmen obtuin permission to retire. The followmg morning, 
at of dap, thoy wenn UF the noise of joyous preparatious for 


jroad to Spain; and, for aught I kuow to the coutiary, the discipline might 
lhave been kept up half the way to the Pyrenecs. Events ot a Military Life 


| INTERESTING LETTER or ne TO SIR JOSEPH 

ANKS. 

In a collection of original letters of emment literary men of the 16th, 17h, 
and 18th centuries, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, and recently printed for the Cam- 
den Society, we meet with the folowing chasac teristic letter of Dr. Fr. mkling 
lon the subject of war:— 

Passy, July 27, 1783. 
Dear Sir,—I received your very kind letter by Dr. Blagden, and esteem my- 
|self much honoured by your friendly rememorance. | bave been too much and 
tov closely engaged in public aflairs since bis being here, to enjoy all the benefit 
jot hs couversation you were so good as to intend me. | hope soon to have 
more leisure, and to spend a part of it in those studies that ere much more agree- 
jable to me than political operations. 

} 1 join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the retura of peace. 1 hope it 
iwill be lasting ; aud tuat mankind will at length, as they cali themselves rea- 
‘sonable creatures, have reason and sense enough to settle theirdiflerences with- 
aut cutti g throsts. For, in my opiniou, there never was a good war or a bad 
ipeace. What vact additions to the conveniences and comforts of living might 
jmankind have acquired, if the money spent in wars had been employed in works 
of public utility ; what extension of agriculture, even to the tops of our moun - 
tains; what rivers rendered navigable, or joined by canals ; what bridges? aque- 
iducts, uvew roads, and other public works, edifices, and improvements, render- 
ind England a complete paradise, might not have been obtained by spending 
those millions in domg good, which in the last war, have been spent in doing 
aischief ; in bringing misery into thousands of families, and destroying the 
lives of so many thousands of working people, whe might have performed the 
useful lebour. 

__ Lam pleased sith the late astronomical discoveries made by our socicty. 
Furnished, as ali Europe vow is, with academies of science, with nice mastra- 
ments, and the spirit of experiment, the progress of hum: knowledge will be 
rap.d, and discoveries made of which we have at pre:ent no conception. | be- 
gin to be almost sorry I was born so soon, since | cannot have the heppiness of 
|knowing what will be known ahundred years hence. 1 wish continued success 
jo the labours of the Royal Society, and that you msy long adorn their chair ; 
‘being with the highest esteem, dear sir, your mest obedient and most humble 
B. Franxuin. 


CURIOUS CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


A few days ago, the mistress of a respectable house m the Vauxhall Road 
was disturbed during the night by the scratching aud noise made at her bed-room 
door on the ctabindl thiar by a favourite dog, whose general place of repose was 
tu the kitchen. ‘The mistress at first imagined that the dog made the noise 
merely to get into the room, and rose from her bed to admit him; but. on lyir 
down again the dog jumped upon the bed, and by pulling at her sieeve, ae 
using every means available to a dumb animal, endeavoured to show that he 
wanted her to follow him. On pushing the dog down from the bed, she found 
that he was wet all over; and beimg feariul that some accident had happened 
below, she arose from her bed, and descended the stairs with the faithful ani- 
mal, and after some difficulty succeeded in obtaining a light in the kitchen. The 
first place the mistress examined was her servant's bed, to ascertain from her if 
she had heard any noise or could account for the conduct of the , when to 
her astonishment she found the bed einpty. Naturally aldrmed at the absence 
of the servant, she listexed for some time in a state of great suspense, fearing 
that other parties might have entered the house, and at last heard a noise in the 
back kitchen, as of some person cleaning knives or fords, and the dog beckoning 
er in that direction, the place having been previously quite dark, to her grea: 
urprise she saw her servant standing in her night clothes, and without shoes or 

ings, cleaning forks, with her cyes shut, and evidently in a deep sl 
mistress, after in some degree recovering from her surprise, passed the 
two or three times across the servant's face, but the"girl continued her 
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work with her eyes shut, unconscious of any other person being present, and 
after rubbing the fork in her hand on the board, held it up to her shut eyes as if 
examining that it was sufficiently polished, then took the leather to wipe the 
dust off, and passed it as carefully and correctly between every prong as if she 
had been wide awake. ‘The mistress, on examining what had been done by her 
servant in a state of somnambulism, found by a tab of wa'er on the floor, that 
she had washed the dog, her usual task, and had cleaned a dozen of knives and 
seven forks, and was proceeding to clean the others, when the unusual motions 
of the dog attracted his mistress to the spot where the servant was at work. 
The mistress removed the uncleaned forks out of the reach of the servant, and 
taking hold of the sleeve of her night-gown gently moved her towards her bed, 
but, whether from an internal sense of the work she was engaged in not being 
finished, or the action of the light of the candle on her eyelids, she awoke on the 
floor, but was quite unconscious of what had taken place. The mistress put the 
girl to bed, concealing from her what had been done ; and, at an after period of, 
the night, visited her bed, but it did ngt appear that she had again got up in her 
sleep. London Paper. 
EXTRCTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FORREST RANGER. 
A vow of vengeance against the bears of Guriug accomplished—A good shot— Narrow 
escape of the Doctor—The suttte— The Rajah of Kolapoor—Mahratta horsemen. 

I concluded the last chapter with a solemn vow of vengeance. The reader 
shall now be informed how that vow was kept. 

Dharwar, March 20th.—Immediately on ovr return to Dharwar, we de 
spatcesed scouts to scour the country and gain intelligence of the two bears 
that attacked our horses on the mirch from Belgaum ; and this morning a mes- 
senger arrived with the gratifying intelligence that two bears of unusual size 
had been marked down on the side of a rocky hill about fifteen miles from 
hence. 

My brother and J, accompanied by Dr. Macphee, immediately .started on 
horeeback, and fortunately reached the ground before the game had been dis- 
turbed. ‘They were lying asleep im a snug corner under cover of a projecting 
rock, and might both have been despatched without trouble had it not been for 
the imprudence of the Doctor, who fired a charge of “ grit shot” into one of 
them before they were properly surrounded. ‘The wounded bear started up 
with a loud roar, and made off at an awkward gallop, while his companion, 
putting her head between her legs, rolied over the edge of the rock, plunged 
into thick cover, and although pursued by the whole party, except myself, suc- 
ceeded in making her escape. 

I gave chase to the wounded bear, and from knowing the country well, ma- 
naged to head him by cuti‘ng across a shoulder of the hill. The moment I 
showed myself the animal rose upon his hind legs with a savage growl and 
prepared to do battle: but he had hardly expanded his broad chest, when he 
dropped at my feet with a bullet through his heart. He uttered one rvar, the 
blood gushed in torrents from his mouth, end sinking to the ground with his 
head between his fore-paws, as if composing himself to sleep, he expired with- 
out a struggle. : 

We now commenced a tedious chase after the bear that had escaped, and 
with infinite trouble succeeded in tracking her, through dense underwood, to 
angther hill about a mile from the one on which she had been started. 

ere we lost all traces of her amongst the rocks, but the nature of the 
ground afforded some clue to our further search. ‘The hill was composed of a 
rugged pile of enormous stones, intermixed with brush-wood, and on the side 
to which we had carried the trail, presented a perpendicular face of scarped 
rock from thirty to forty feet high, along the top of which ran a ledge about 
two feet wide, which the natives informed us led to some deep fissures, likely 
to afford shelter to the hunted bear. 

We now felt satisfied that we had tracked her to her lair, and laid our plans 
accordingly. 

It was arranged that my brother aud the Doctor should proceed along the 
ledge of the rock accompanied by a skilful tracker, while | guarded the only 
apparent outlet at the opposite extremity, and that the shikaries who accompa 
nied us, should take up commanding positions on various parts ef the hill, to! 
observe the motions of the bear in case she attempted to break away by some 
other pass, that might have escaped our notice. 

] was making my way to my post, throngh the tangled brushwood that skirt- 
ed the base of the rock, and my brother had climbed some distance up the hill 
for the purpose of stationing the look-out men, when the doctor, who had been 
left on the ledge at the top of the precipice, moved forward a few paces to ob- 
tain a view beyond a projecting point of rock that concealed the remainder of 
the rugged pathway. He had hardly thrust his long neck beyond the imped: 
ment, when he drew back with a shout of astonishment, and levelling his long 
fusee, shouted at the top of his voice, 

** Come here some 0’ you, come here ! 
face.” 

I could not from where I stood command a view of the bear, but judging 
from the direction of the doctor’s fusee, as he brought the sight to bear upon 
her, it appeared that she could not be more than forty yards from him. 

© Hold your hand, Doctor!” cried my brother; ‘* till 1 get down to you.” 

‘“‘T canna’, exclaimed the Doctor, in despairing accents, * the rampawgin 
deevil is coming at me with every hair on her back standing oa end, and she's 
amaist at the grippin’ o’ me.” 

“ Reserve your fire till she is close to you, and make sure work of it.”’ 

But the words were hardly uttered whe: Mons. Meg exploded, with her 
usual cannonlike report, making the Doctor stagger back from the violence of 
the recoil, and the bear, uttering a savage roar, rushed forward at a charging 
wace. 

She was evidently hard hit, for her fore-quarters were streaming with blood, 
but she was stil] strong and active. 

I fired the moment she caine in s ght, bat with unsteady aim, for the bullet 
rebounding from a rock under her feet, went whistling idly over the hill. 

“ The spare guu--the spare gnn, ye d—d black pagan!” shouted the Doc- 
tor, ho!ding out his discharged weapon with one hand to fend off the enraged 
bear, and extending the other behind him to grasp the spare gun carried by his 
attendant. But the cowardly knave had fled at the firet appearance of danger, 
and was already a hundred yards from the spot. 

The vear was now pressing bard upon the Doctor, and seiziog the barrel of 
the gun in her teeth, wrenched it out of his hands. Another moment and his 
head would have been between her jaws; but the doc:or, with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, sprung boldly over the precipice, alighting on the top of a 
thick bush which broke his fall, ad, although stunned and bleeding, he reeched 
the ground without sustaining ary material injary. 

The bear, to our astonishment, took the leap without hesitation, and was 


The deevil is grinning in my very 


— 
‘time reached the platform overhead, levelled his rifle with his usval coolness, 
land the shot was answered by a hoarse bubbling ery that relieved my mind 
‘from a load of anxiety , for althongh | could neither see the doctor nor the 
lbear, owing to the thiek underwood that intervened, | knew well from that pe. 
leutiar ery, that the death-shot had been administered. 

On reachiog the spot where the Doctor lay, | foand him just recovering his 
senses, and struggling violently to disengage himself from the carease of the 
‘bear, which was lying across him quite dead, with his cap firmly grasped be- 
tween her jawa, 

it appeared that she was in the very act of seizing the Doctor by the head, 
when my brother fired with such beautiful coolness and precision. The ball 
passed through her heart, and she fell dead with the eap in her mouth, leaving 
the head uninjured. 

The poor coctor was so stunned and confused, that it was some time before. 
we could make him understand that his form dable antagonist was ectually 
ldead ; and he sat for at least ten minutes, azing in stupified wonder at her 
bleeding carcase, before he could find words to return thanks for his almost 
|miraculous escape. 

Thus fell the two noted bears of Gurrug, and thus was our vew of vengeance 

‘accomplished. 
_ Soon after the above adventure, my brother and J, accompanied by the Doc- 
tor and a young civilian, made anosher excursion to the western coast, where 
'we had good sport, as usual. But as my readers have had more than a fair pro- 
‘portion of sporting adventures lately, I shall confine my extracts from the 
jnotes taken on this occasion to the description of a suftie, or self-immolation of 
\a Hindoo widow, which we happened to witness, 

The suttie took place at a village a few miles from onr camp, and horrible 
as it may sound to stend by and see a fellow creature—a woman—burnt to 
death, yet my brother, and the young civilian, being the only magistrates in the 
neighbourhood, considered it their duty to gitend the ceremony, in hopes of dis- 
suading the infatuated victim from her ies: or failing of this, at least to 
rescue her in the event of her spring ng off the pile , for if no Europeans were 
present the brutal Brahmins would, under such circumstances, thrust her back 
into the flames ; and instances have occurred where the woman's life has 
been saved by the interposition of a magistrate, even after the fatal pile has 
been hghted. 

When we arrived at the spot, we found a number of Brahmins erecting the 
funeral pile close to the sea; and it exciled feelings of unutterable disgust, to 
see the relations of the unfortunate widow laughing and jesiing as they ar- 
ranged the horrid apparatus. ‘They appeared to look forward with pleasure to 
the approaching tragedy, and no one seemed to bestow a thought on the fear- 
ful sufferings which the victim of superstition must endare ere the sacrifice was 
cempleted. 

The pile was composed of logs of wood interspersed with layers of dry 
straw, sugar-canes, and o.her combustibles; this was covered with a mat, and 
Ito render it still more inflammable, was saturated with ghee, or clarified butter. 
The height of the erection might be about four feet, the breadth being just suf- 
ficient to admit of two bodies lying side by side ; and above it was a platform of 
dried wood, so constructed as to fal upon the bodies as soon as the fire con- 
sumed the slight props by which it was supported. 
| After about two hours spent in building the pile, a confused din of trum- 
jpets and tomtoms announced the arrival of the widow, preceded by the corpse 
jof her husband. and followed by a crowd of friends and relations. She was a 
beautiful young creature not more than eighteen or nineteen years of age, and 
my blood ran cold as I saw her led forth like a lamb to the slaughter. 

Much as I had heard of the courage displayed by Indian women in the act of 
self-immolation, I did not believe it possible that one so young, and of so deli- 
cate a frame as the present victim, could behold the dreadful apparatus prepared 
‘for her destrnction without a shudder. But no traces either of sorrow or of fear 
‘were visible on her placid countenance. She seemed to have taken leave of this 
|world for ever, and to have fixed her every thought on the prospect of meeting 
her husband in eternity. R 

Her pale, interesting features gave the most perfect idea of resignation. And 
her firm step aod self-possessed manner satisfied us that no exciting or stupify- 
ing drugs had been administered to prepare her for the awful ceremony. 

We had come determined to save the poor creature if possible, and were 
more than ever anxious to do so now that we had seen ker. 

While the corpse was being prepared for the funeral pile, we insisted on 
being allowed an interview with the intended victim, aod made use of every 
argument to dissuade her from her purpsse. We offered to make her a hand- 
some allowance for life, and to protect her from the inalice of the priests if she 
only consented to live. But all was of no avail. The aceursed Brahmins had 
done their work too well. 

If a widow refuses to sacrifice herself, those crafty hypocrites, those minis- 
ters of the devil, expel her from her caste with curses and ignominy; she is 
looked upon as adegraded being; she cannot marry again; she becomes an 
outcast, shunned and despised by all; acd even her nearest relatives dare not 
countenance her. In the temples women are daily exhorted to this act of self- 
immolation, by promises of eternal happiness, and threatened with poverty, 
scorn, end infamy, if they allow the natural love of life to prevail. 

Is it then to be wondered at that poor, ignorant creatures, thus urged and 
threatened by a crafty priesthood, prefer death, even a fiery death on the funeral 
pile, to life purchased at such a price ? 

The poor girl appeared grateful for the interest we took in her; and a tear— 
the first we had seen her shed—trembled on her long silken eyelashes as she 
thanked us; but her resolution remeined unshaken, She presented each of vs 
with a cocoanut, which she begged us to keep for her sake ; and waving her 
hand with the air of an inspired being, she motioned us tu-withdraw. 

To my dying day I shall never forget that scene. 

As we turned to depart, I saw a devilish smile of triumph steal over the coun- 
tenance of the officiating priest. 

The corpse having been stripped, and washed in the sea, was stretched naked 
as it was upon the ground in front of the faneral pile; and the widow, seating 
herself at the head, prepared to take leave of ber relations. It was very af- 
fecting to see her aged mother throw herself at her daughter's feet, kiss them, 
and bid her farewell 

The poor girl’s firmness could not withstand this trial—she wept bitterly— 
bat it was only for a moment. Waving her hand, as if wishing to be left to 
ber own thoughts, she appeared to forget everything = earth, and with her 
face raised to heaven called incessantly on her gods. Her attitude was that of 
intense devotion, and except when disturbed by persons kissing her feet, or 
making her touch cocoanuts, which are then esteemed holy, she never moved 
a limb. 

During this time the priests chanted passages from their sacred books, pro- 


| 


the point of seizing her ubresisting victim, when my brother, who had by thi 


mising eternal happmess to their poor victim if she kept up her courage and 
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completed the sacritice. Wheu they had finished, the corpse was law upon) 
the funeral pile, and the widow, unassisted, walked three times round it. Hav 
ing completed the thi.d round, her little brother kuelt at her feet and kissed) 


them, while her father poured oil upon her head ; and the unfeeling monsters 
who surrounded her, many of them women, raised a joyful shout, mingled 
with peals of laughter, as if exulting at the nesr approach of the last awful 
ceremony. It was fearful to behold such hardness of heart, particularly amoung 
women. 

The young widow's earthly career was now drawing rapidly toa close, A 
few momeuts more, and she would be suffering the most horrible of deaths. 
But her eye quailed uot, vor did her lips quiver. She ascended the fatal pile 
as if it had been her bridal-bed ; and stretching herself by the side of the loath- 
some corpse, already in au advanced stage of decay, she clasped it in her arms, 
and rested her beautiful head on the breast, which was literally a weltering 
mass of corruption. 

It was fearful to beho.d the living and the dead thus united ; to contrast the 
rounded limbs and graceful figure of that fair girl, with the bloated, grinuing 
corpse which she held inher embrace. My heart sickened at the sight, end a 
feeling of deadly faiutuess came ever me ; but I had strevgth to see the tragedy 
completed. 

I was close to the pile, and watched the poor victim's countenance uarrowly ; 
it was pale as death, but perfectly placid. She never moved 4 muscle, and ap 
peared more like a marble image than a living being. Eveu on the brink of 
eternity, with the prospect of so fearful a death before ber eyes, the fortitude 
inspired by a blind and devoted superstition, supported her through the trial. 

When all the preparations were Completed, a horrid yell was raised, and a 
number of meu roshed,’ with lighted torches, towards the pile, shooting, cave- 
ing, and screaming like demous. In an instant the whole was in flames. Heaps 
of burning straw fell on the two bodies. The death shriek of the wretched 
victim was drowned amidst the roar of a thousand voices. 

The bickering flames rose high above the pile. All was one glowing mass 


Foreign Summary. 


Free Trave Principces iy France.—During the visit of the Duke de Ne- 
mours to the city of Lyons, the president of the council of prodhommes waited 
on his royal highness, and requested his protection for the silk manufacturers : 
—** The silk manufacturers of Lyons (said the president), manufacture more 
‘than 150,000,000 franes’ worth of silk, oue-thind of which 1s done by handiwork. 
Independently of 200,000 operatives occupied in this manufacture, its produce 
interests more than 20 departinents of the south, whose principal resource is the 
igrowth of silk. Such an extensive manufacture has need of markets, and can 
jjouly obtain them when the prohibitive system and high duties shali be replac- 
ed by the liberty of exchanging our produce. ‘Treaties of commerce, based 
‘upon reasonable concessions, by permitting foreign produce to be admitted into 
France, with a reduced rate of duty, will cause to be reduced the exorbitant du- 
‘ties now levied on our silks, and which interfere with our exports. Commer- 
jcial exchanges will become numerous and more regular National wealth will 
jincrease, and the condition of our operatives become unproved. Such are the 


‘wishes of the council of prudhommes of Lyons.” 


| The Rev. Dr. Chalmers preached in the open air to a congregation of sever- 
jal thousand persons, on Sunday week, at Bavchory, near Aberdeen. A tent 
|had been provided, but the cougregation was five mes as numerous as could 
lhave been accommodated withm it. The scene recalled the early times of 
‘Scotch presbyterianism. 

| The long talked of embankment of the ‘Thames, from Whitehall to Black- 
friars Bridge, is at length about to be undertaken. A proposition has also been 
made to erect a handsome superstructuse, two stories high, forming a covered 
way over Waterloo Bridge, the first floor to form a museum, the second a green 
‘house and promenade. 

| Lord Jetirey’s “* Contributions to the Edinburgh Review” are aunounced as 
jin the press. 


of fire, and the poor creature’s sufferings were ended Once | saw her strug- 

, but it was ouly for a momeut, and dreadful though her agony must have 

n, it could not have lasted above a few seconds. e wind was high, and 
the dry wood burnt with such fury, that m afew minutes more than half the 
pile was consumed, and no ove would have guessed that two human bodies 
were smouldering iu the midst of it. 

As we turned to leave the accursed spot, the worthy doctor, who had hitherto 
remained a silent but deeply affected spectator of the dreadful ceremony, found 
it impossible any longer to restrain bis indiguation, and striding up to the prin | 


cipal Brahmin, be gave vent to bis outraged feelings, by damning him to his 


heart’s content in choice Malaber, of all known languages, the one most 
abounding in powerful anathemas. 

The haughty Brahmins, accustomed to lord it over the timid Hindoo, stood 
perfectly aghast at being thus bearded, m presence of his disciples, by an un- 
believing kaffer. He was “something more than wrath,” and would doubtless 
have roasted poor Macphee elive hed he possessed the power to do so. As it 
was, he had to brook the insult as best he migh’, while the doctor, spitting ou 
the ground in token of his utter disgust, throst his hands deep into bis 
pockets, and walked away, evidently much relieved by this vutpouring of his 
wrath. 

Since the time I write of, the Indian government have, on the principle of 
“better late than never,”’ succeeded mm putting a stop to these barbarous sac- 
rifices. But I look upon it as @ lasting disgrace to the British vation, that such 
diabolical cruelty should have been so long tolerated. 

It used to be said, that it might endanger the couutry to interfere with the 
superstitious observances of the natives. A feeble excuse for still more feeble 
policy. Did we not, many years before, when our bold upou the country was 
much less firm than at the tune | write of, put a stop to the unnatural practice 
of sacrificing female children! Aud what dengerous consequences ensued | 
None whatever ; the mass of the people blessed us for our interference. Why 
then were su/tics tolerated’ Who were the instigators and perpetrators of 
those heathenish rights! A very small proportion of the population. None 
bat high caste Brahwiws buret thew widows; and bad we then, as we have 
now, declared any one guilty of wurder who assisted at such a ceremony, or, by 
threats or promises, instigated ythers to do so, we should not only have acted a 
mauly and a Christian part, but have saved thousands of victims from a misera- 
ble death ; and, as the result proves, without in the slightest degree diminish- 
ing our ivfluence in the counsry. 

On our way back from the coast, we made a detour to the northward, and at 
Menritch met Lord C——, the Governor of Bombay, who was making 4 pro- 
gress through the southern Mahratta couutry, to visit the native chiefs. 

To those who delight in barbarous pageautry, this would have been a fine 
opportunity for indulging their propensity. The who'e country appeared to 
keep holiday ; and durbars aud processious were of daily and hourly oceur- 


reuce. 

The Rajah of Kolapoor, almost the last prince of the ouce powerful Mab- 
ratta race, aud the only one whose court stl flourishes in the true semi barba- 
rous style, was one of many whom we visited. He is a little black, vul 
gar looking man ; aud lus court, ke that of most Indian princes, exhibits « 
curious mixture of magnificence and tawdry finery. He received us most 
graciously, and did his best to amuse us with nautches, reviews, aud hunt- 
parties. 

{ have, in a previous chapter, described the method of running down the an- 
tel with hunting leopards, which is the Rajah’s favorite sport, but one not 
at alt suited to my taste. The reviews were more interesting, and | was much 
pleased with the gallaut bearimg of the Mahratta horsewen. 

They are tine-looking men, well mounted on tall, active, native horses, and 
armed with a sword, and a lance about twelve feet long. Iu the use of this 
latter weepon they are uniivalled, aud ix their exercises perform feats which, to 
those who have not witnessed them, must sound almost incredible ; that of 
picking ap a teut-peg on the pot of a lance, struck me as one of the most 
extraordinary. A tent-peg, as thick as a wan’s arm, and upwards of two feet 
long, is driven firmly into the ground, till ouly a few inches remain above the 
surface, and a man exerting his utmost strength canvot pull it up. The horse- 
man rides past this at speed, and striking it with the point of the lance, jurks it 
out of the growtd and carries it off. 

- By what peculiar knack a man is enebled to do thir with a slender bam:boo 
spear, I never could understand ; but it appears to be done without any effort 
ou the part of the horseman, and almost invariably at the first attempt. 

A company is established for conveying persons from London to Paris and 


| The Pope is in the thirteenth year of his pontificate, and on the 18th ult. 
lreached his 78th year. 


| There is not a field of corm standing between Limerick and Ennis, a distance 
of 20 miles: so quick progress has the early harvest made. 


A vew steam slip, 180 feet long, which isto have stem and stern exactly 
ahke, aud a rudder fitted to each, was laid down last week at Chatham. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


| The question of a free-trade treaty with the United States is narrowed con- 
siderably by our legislation of last year. The Canadian Corn Act is an ad- 
wwanced post. ‘The corm trade between England and Canada is on the footing 
of a free trade. The duty on Canadian wheat is a nominal one; and if this be 
‘considered in counexion with the situation of the great wheat-growing districts 
of the United States, this act will become of the greatest commercial impor- 
jtauce ; not, unfortunately, on account of the regular trade it will establish, but 
for the irregular trade that will rise up under it. 

The total growth of wheat im the United States is from twelve to thirteen 
‘millions of quarters per annum. It is every year on the increase. One-half of 
jthis quantity nearly is grown within the States, whose shores are washed by the 
jgreat lakes dividing Canada from the United States. There is a duty of three 
shillugs a quarter upon all wheat crossing the frontier. There are several large 
and thriving trading towns upon the American shores—Chicago, Rochester, 
\Buffalo, for instance. Now does any ove believe, that American wheat will not 
find its way into warehvoses on the Canadian shore, and thence find its way to 
‘England as Canadian wheat or flour! On such a frontier, ean any custom- 
‘house vigilance or regulations effectually prevent it! An establishment, capa- 
‘ble of effectually opposing the smugyler on such a line of coast, would absorb 
ithe whole duty the Canadian exchequer is likely to receive by this unworthy 
jcoutrivance to allay agficultural hostility to what, after all, is but a Canadian 
job. Venly the parliamentary landlords are the most easy and credulous of 
jmortals, if they rely upon a board of customs in Canada ! 
| But this is not all. The northern States, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
jothers, all wheat-growing States, the last the most productive of them all, and 
‘bringmg yearly a greater breadth of land mto cultivation for an export trade, are 
the only States likely to be benefitted by this irregular uade. ‘lhe southern 
‘States are excluded from it by the duties on foreign corn, ‘These 
States, however, are our natural allies and friends. Our market is the founda- 
tion of their trade. And when the northern States were bent upon establishing 
a high protective system, it was South Carolina, under the guidahce of Mr. 
Calhoun, that broke that systemdown. And at was mainly owing to his reso- 
‘lution and eloquence that the powerful interests, combed under such able 
leaders as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, were checked, and ultimately defeated, 
\in their attempts to save and re-establish a sickly system of monopoly im the 
(New World, which every enlightened writer and thinker in the Old World had 
jcondeimned and abandoned. 
| If, then, these views are correct, what is the true policy of this country to- 
lwards America! Clearly this,—io make friends with the whole nation, to 

bandon a miserable measure calculated only to bring about an indirect smug- 
igling trade through Canada, and by negotiating, or offering to negotiate, a 
jtreaty directly with the government at W eshington (which Sir Robert Peel's 
jspeech, coupled with the opportune letters inthe Times, lead us to think must 
be already the subject of negotiation) —cemen: the common interests of both 
countries. Such a treaty would supply the wants of the two countries—inar- 
kets for the products of the land and the loom; would extend their industry, 
reward their labour, give security and profit to the capitalist, and consolidate 
the power of England aud America in favour of peace, wealth, and civilization. 

“Great Britain,” said Mr, Jefferson, who was never thought too partial to 
England, and if he had been, looking at the conduct of Euglish cabmets, we 
will not say the English people, he would not have been an American, ** is the 
juation that can do us the most hurm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her 
on our side, we need not fear the Old World. With her, then, we should most 
jsedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend more to knit 
our affections than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause.” 
The cause then proposed to be upheld by the joint power of England and 
America was that of political liberty, in opposition to the Holy Alliance against 
all liberal stitutions in Europe. 

The cause in which they might now be united 1s that of commercial freedoin. 
Their cordial union would place the commerce of the two-countries upon a du- 
rable foundation. Euro nations might punish and impoverish each o.her 
by vicious tariffs as variously and ng as they pleased. The beneficial ex- 
change of the ts of the loom of England, and the land of the United 


Examines, 


back, for twenty gui whieh will include travelling expeuses, board aud lod- 
i st Son eels amusenients, fifteen visits to the theatres, trips by rail- 
to Versailles, St, Germain, &c. 


|States, would make them independent of the world. 
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to the arbitrament of their 


20 The Anglo American. : 
*,* Mr. A. Billings is authorised by us to receive subscriptions and collect! sides will see the prudence of leaving the question 
monies in Tennessee and the adjoining States, ‘several governments. . 
Mr. John C. Badger, of Montpelier, Vt., is appointed agent for that place , The following proclamation has been issued by Commodore Nicolas, whose 
and neighbourhood. determination is put forth, as we think, in a moderate and becoming manner ; it 


*,* Messrs. W. H. and W.M Wheeler have been appointed our agents must givg a complete sense of protection to the British residents at Tahiti and 


for the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Geor-| the neighbouring islands, and is so couched that although it may Sa 
gia, Mississippi, and Arkansas. ‘mortification to the French naval commander, it leaves the latter no justification 


*,* Mr. Jno. W. Balfour is our agent for the city of Toronto. for hostility. iy" . 

We have appointed Messrs. Brainard & Co. our sole Agents, at Boston, for,| To the principal British residents, and all other British subjects, in the Islands 
the Anglo American. ‘of Tahiti and Moorea : 

Her Britannic Majesty's ship Vindictive, in Papeete Harbor, sinatatad 
June 20. 1843. 

Gentlemen,—It has become my duty to acquaint the subjects of her Britan- 
nie Majesty now residing in the dominions of the Queen of ‘Tahiti that I have re- 
‘ceived instructions to cause them to seek for whatever justice they may require, 
from the officers of their own Sovereign, in this island, or through the estab- 
lished Court of Laws of the Queen Pomare ; and that they are not to attend to 
‘any summons as jurors, nor to hold themselves subject to any regulations or ju- 

risdictions, of any sort, from the French authorities temporarily established here, 
under the style of a Provisional Government ; nor to any officer of France, be 
his rank or station whatever it may, until the decision of the Queen of England 
regarding Tahiti, is known. Although determined to enforce this regulation, 
should it unhappily becoine necessary in the rigid fulfilment of the orders that I 
have received, yet I shall continue to do my best to preserve a good understand 
ing with the officers of the French Navy stationed here, and I sincerely trust that 
nothing will arise to disturb the harmony which has hitherto subsisted between 
the subjects of our respective nations. ‘ 

I deem it proper that I should here observe to you, that I feel quite assured 
that England seeks not, desires pot, to maintain a paramount influence in these 
islands. But, while she repudiates such an intention, and declares, as she has 
so repeatedly done, in reply to the several solicitations of the successive sover- 
eigns of Tahiti to become its permanent protector, that she will not assume any 
preponderating power over its governnemt, yet Great Britain is, Iam equally 
assured, determined that no other Nation shall possess a greater influence or 
authority in these states, than that which, from her long and intimate connec- 
tion with them, she claims as her natural right to exercise. More than 
all do I believe myself anthorised tostate that it is the determination of the 


Exchange at New York om London, at 60 days, 8 1-42 9 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1843. 
In the atfairs of the British and French naval armaments in the Pacific, such 
as the assumption of authority by either of them at the Marquesas, the Society 
Islands, and the Sandwich Islands, there were two or three circumstances that 
caused in us wonder and indignation. These feelings have, on the one hand, 
been gradually set at rest by the subsequent action both of the British arma- 
ment, and of the government to which it owes obedience ; but with respect to 
the French squadron in that quarter, matters still wear an air of uncertainty, 
though we doubt not that a cool, temperate, and steady resolution on the part of 
Commodore Nicolas, backed as his authority in all probability is, by that of 
Adiuiral Thomas, the British Commander-in-chief on that station, will cause a 
speedy settlement of all matiers still undecided, and preserve to those groups 
the politieal independence to which they are justly entitled. 
Before we go farther, however, into the consideration of the French conduct 
in the Pacific, it may be well to animadvert upon that of the British; and hav- 
ing disposed of that, the othes may be introduced with a somewhat better grace. 


It is admitted that the proceeding of Lord George Paulet at the Sandwich 
Islands will not bear entire justification ; for we hold it that reasons must be ex- 
ceedingly strong indeed which will warrant the servants of a foreign power to 
enter into possession and assume full authority over a government admitted to be 
independent, even though its actual power be nearly insignificant. It ill suits 
either with the dignity of a powerful nation hastily to assume active superiori- 
ty, when the consciousness of it is known largely to exist. But his Lordship 
could at least urge plausable and tolerable excuses, in the circumstance of mis- 
information respecting the position and conduct of the British functionaries 
whom he foand at the Sandwich Islands, and whom, together with the general 
interests of his country in their charge, he was bound to protect. But let us 
look at the British government, to which all this was referred. With the ut- 
most promptitude orders were sent out for the restoration of authority to the 
native rulers, and a frank and open avowal accompanied those orders, of the in- 
dependence of the Sandwich islands, which the British Government determined 
to protect and uphold. Could England do more? She could not prevent the 
accidental wrong, but she was tuo magnanimous either to avail herself of it, or 
even to excuse it. She put the matter fairly and fully to rights, and therefore 
she is entitled to vindicate similar rights when she perceives their infraction by 
another power. 

It is something new to find France a colonizing nation in distant regions. 
Grant that she has ere uow been busy enough in the East and West Indies; 
yet in both these the purposes of commerce and dominion have been directly 
before her. But of a nation hitherto deemed so essentially military, it has neither 
been the case, nor has it been expected, that her armaments should traverse the 
great Pacific to make conquests or to acquire possessions. ‘The desire for ex- 
ploration, and the ardour of enterprise have always been sufficiently manifest in 
the character of that brave people, but they have always been indifferent co- 
lonial settlers. A new species of public feciing seems to have begun to pervade 
the French character since 1830,—perhaps originating in the sagacity of Louis 
Philippe. The sentiment so long cherished in English hearts, of “ Ships, Co- 
lonies, and Commerce,” is becoming adopted by France, and with all the zea! 
which usually attends new converts, they are carrying out the newly-adopted 
' principle with enthusiasm and haste. 

But it is dangerous for zeal to outrun discretion ; and human power is never 


t 


free, 


on this occasion. 
related to persons connected with the Episcopal establishment, my wish therefore 


Queen of England to preserve the sovereiguty of Tahiti, imdependent and 


T have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, with every consideration, 


J. TOUP NICOLAS, Commodore. 

[The following report has been forwarded to us by a correspondent in Phila- 
delphia with a request that we would give it publicity. To this we do not ob- 
ject, although we by no means adopt the responsibility of all that is therein pro- 
pounded. But imasmnueh as it is given in generally disereet terms and moots 


questions well wo:thy of consideration, we give it for what it shallbe found to 
be worth. } 


“WOULD A REPEAL OF THE LEGISLATIVE UNION BETWEEN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND PROMOTE THR CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBER- 


TIRS OF THR LaTTRR counTRY ?” 
An interesting discussion on the above question was held at the Hall of the 


Union Library Society in Philadelphia, and was continued during six evenings, 
to crowded audiences, each speaker occupying about 25 minutes. 


The following is the substance of the address submitted by a member of the 


Society of the sons of St. George of Philadelphia, in the negative, viz. :— 


In rising Sir, with the purpose to controvert some of the statements made by 
persons who moved the affirmative of this Question, I beg to assure those gen- 
lemen, that I have no wish tosay any thing offensive to any Roman Catholic 
I have relatives who belong to that persuasion, and am also 


s to address myself to the question, free from any personal asperities. 1 would re- 


mind the gentlemen that this great American Union was eutered into by the 13 
United provinces in Congress assembled, and I would ask the gentlemen, whether 
any other power on earth, is competent to dissolve this Union of the United 
States of America than the Congress of the U. S. :—If not, let us as American 


citizens be careful how we seek to dissolve the legislative Union of another 
Country, to which we are bound by the ties of consanguinity and solemn treaties, 
of profound peace, Let me ask what power on earth can dissolve that Union but 
the Parliament that entered into the Union. Our Democracy ouglit to teach us 
to respect the rights of others, as well as to maintain our own. 

I would beg to refer the Gentlemen to the period of Henry the Second, King 


of England, when his Holiness the Pope made a grant of the Kingdom of Ire- 


so great but that, if too arbitrarily used, it will find an effective check at some 
time or other. ‘This remark is more particularly true as regards external na- 
tional and political action in modern times, in which wholesome jealousy per- 
vades every government, with regard to the conduct of all its neighbours and 
contemporaries. It may be true that the native government of the Society 
Islands was distracted by civil broils, divided, weak, and yacillating. But were 
these reasons of sufficient force for the French power to intrude itself and seize 
an authority which their government had recognised as independent? Would 
it not have been more in accordance with the dignity of a great nation to have 
offered to become moderators of the internal disorders, and to have done their 
best for the restoration of general tranquillity and the maintenance of constitu- 
tional authority ’—But no; the seizure of the Marquesas—an easy task, but 
which requires justification—had sown the new seed of colonial desire, and the 
seizure of authority at the Society Islands was but the next step in the newly- 
awakened scheme of aggrandisement. We regret to remember the moral de- 
basement which accompanied that seizure, and are thereby but the better satis- 
fied with the interposition of Commodore Nicolas thereon. How the matter 
will result we know not, but we have great reliance on the equitable principles of 
King Lovis Philippe and the French Cabinet. Meanwhile we trast that hosti- 
lities will not break out between the two naval forces on the spot, but that both 


themselves to all the horrors of excommunication and anathema ! 


land to that monarch, and the conditions were that Henry should collect from 
each house in Ireland one penny and transmit the same to Rome, for the benefit 


of the patrimony of St. Peter. He gives him entire right and authority over 
the Island, and commands the natives to obey him as their Sovereign, to the 
glory of God and the salvation of the souls of men. And this grant of Pope 
Adrian of 1156 was confirmed by other Popes of subsequent periods. Now this 
is authority not to be resisted by any trae son of the Church of Rome ; for if 
the Bulls of the Popes be infallible, those who advocate the present agitation 
of this repeal and separation, do resist the authority of Holy Church and expose 
This pecu- 
liarly affects them as Catholics, although the objection does not apply to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, who can have no anathema to dread in the rational pursuits 


of liberty ; but the Protestants do not desire a repeal of the Union, and they 


are to be depended on as upholding it by every means in their power. 
Again, Dermot McMurrough, King of Leinster, craved the second Henry’s as- 


jsistance in recovering his Kingdom, and offered in that event to hold it of him 


in vassalage. ‘he event was that Henry completed the conquest of Treland, 


and upon this conquest he annexed that country to England and became by 


treaty as well as conquest its monarch. 


I doubt also the possibility of a repeal ofthe Union on the following grounds, 


| 


1843. 


Che Anglo American. 2) 


viz.—That the Roman Catholics of Ireland are, when embodied in Regiments! 
of Militia, Yeomanry, and regular troops, some of the most devoted soldiers of 
Great Britain. We will look at China at this moment. There the gallant 18th, 
Royal Irish Regiuient, and the distinguished Colonel of that Regiment Sir. H. 
Gough, who is also Commander-in-Chief of the army of operations, have excit-| 
ed the admiration of the world. J] would also refer yon to many other Catholic. 
officers and Regiments—the three Batialions of the 27th, the 28th, the 87th, the) 
88th—Sir. Denis Pack, anf many others whose names are immortalized in the. 
campaigns of the Peninsular war, and in the crowning glories of Waterloo.— 
In the Irish Catholic militia, look at the north Cork, the Royal Dublin, and! 
many others who poured out their blood like water to preserve Ireland from its 
domestic calamities in the year 98. I would ask the gentlemen whether these 
are the men who are going to play a false part at this crisis,and tosee their 
country torn to pieces by domestic traitors and factions. — 


One of the gentlemen has endeavoured to draw a parallel between the crisis’ 


of '76 and the present time. Sir, I do protest against any similarity being claim- 


ed. If 1 know any thing of American aflairs, the men of ‘76 took their great, 


stand on the principle of representation in Parliamefit ; they contended and most) 


justly, that taxation without representation was slavery. But let us look at [re- | 


and the returns every ten years since will show an improvement. Can Ireland 
then afford to separate from England? If this separation should take place by 
foree, then sie would have the decided hostility of England to encounter, and 
can she afford to luse her best customer. What is she to do with her surplus pro- 
duce? France wil] not take it, England will not, Germany does not wantit, nei- 
ther does Russia ; America is out of the question. Again, how is Ireland to pre- 
serve her national independence, ! can she protect herself from hostile fleets and 
arinies of neighbouring powers and such neighbours !—the idea is too much 
marked by senility, to be entertained for one moment! Believing that a repeal 
of the Union would be every way destractive to the interests of that beautiful 
country Ireland—I do most sincerely meet the question with a most decided and 
emphatic negative. 


On Wednesday morning the Packet ship Yorkshire was launched at Bell and 
Co's. Ship Yard. This magnificent vessel, which is to be one of the Old 
Black Ball line, is one of the largest in the trade between New York and Liv- 
erpool ; her length is 166 feet from stem to stern, she has 36} feet beam, 21 
feet depth of hold, and her tonnage, carpenter's measure is 1100 tons. Her 
internal arrangements are of course not yet completed ; yet there is already 
abundant evidence that she will be in every respect commodious and conve- 
‘nient. The launch took place at precisely a quarter before 11 o'clock, when 


land—with 104 members taking their places and boldly advocating their coun. she went off in beautifal style with her deck absolutely covered with visitors. 


try’s rights and interests in the House of Commons, with a very powerful body of 
the English members always ready to join them in obtaining “ Justice for Ire- 


(There was a considerable assemblage of ladies, who were comfortably accom- 
inodated with seats on board ofa U. S. Revenue vessel stationed advantageous- 


land,” with 28 Irish Peers, and 4 Bishops in the House of Lords, I have yet ly near to the ship. It will probably be remembered that the gentlemen from 


to learn that there is any similarity between the era of ‘76, and the present cry for’ |Yorkshire (England) some time back intimated to Captain Marshall their wish 


* O’Connell and Repeal.” | that a ship, to be named The Yorkshire, should be brought into his line of 
Doctor John Cantwell, an Irish Catholic Bishop, at one of the late repeal meet-) Packets, io which he frankly assented, and promised that it should take place 


ings lately delivered a sentiment as follows. 


||shortly. 


In testimony of their satisfaction, the Yorksire gentlemen promised 


“ Liberty” “ Ireland for Irishmen,” “ and Victoria for our Queen.” Well ito present the ship with her flags, Jacks, signals, and her cabin cutlery ; all 
gentlemen,® all these they have at present ; because if they really mean Victoria which will be doue before she departs on herfirst voyage. The Yorkshire will 


to be their Queen, under the proposed change—if Doctor Cantwell is not the 
Doctor Cantwell of the comedy—lI must tell them that they are seeking their 
own degradation. Is it not better for Ireland, I ask, that one hundred and thirty 
siz Irish members should boldly enter the United Parliament of great Britain and 
Ireland at Westminster, on an equality with the proudest English members, 
than that aseparate Parliament should be assembledin Dublin? A second- 


rate concern, with all their enactments subject to a degrading Veto of the British, 


Government! It appears to me that they have a very strange idea of what 
would be to the advantage of Ireland. 

I fear, however, that something else is really meant. If the ery of O'Connell 
and Repeal means a transfer, or break-up of the present Church Establishment 
in Ireland and the raising up the Roman Catholic Church as an Establishment 
on its ruins, every well wisher of human liberty, and myself among the number, 
will be excused (although no friend to church establishments, as such) in giving 
a preference to the present, Establishment in that country. 

The gentlemen deny the Pope’s infallibility, though to enswer particular 
purposes they do at times admit it. This Protean method of conducting this 


take her place in the Old Ball line, on the 19th January next, and we prognos- 


ticate for her a prosperous career. 


*,* Report of the Welsh Society next week. 


[From a private Correspondent.) 


| CANADA. 
Monrereat, 20th Oct., 1843. 

Dear Sir,—Business here begins to improve rapidly, and the people to wear 
8 brighter aspect ; they have now passed through the ordeal, and, like the States, 
jsaffered verv much, the same cause producing the same effect, viz.: an over- 
efpansion of the paper currency and the sudden retraction of the Banks brought 
a number to the hammer, and gave the ¢est act to the standing houses. 

This City improves very much, and is the first in Canada in poiat of wealth 
and beauty of buildings. The Bank of British North America is erecting a 
splendid building in Great St. James Street, which would do credit to Wall 
Most of the old French streets here are very narrow, but the new 
‘The wooden pavements which 


strect. 
s‘reets are broad and very handsomely laid out. 


discussion, making him infallible when it suits their purposes and fallible at other||were laid down two years ago, are the best I have ever seen, in fact they seem 


times, leads us sometimes to ask, what they really do mean. 
They admit his infallibility when sitting in council, if I understand aright : 
consequently his Bull giving Ireland to England is an infallible Bull ; his Bulls 


to improve by use. 

They have found out a new rovte through the Cedars, which promises to be of 
great importance ; they have heretofore not been able to load their barges more 
than 3 or 4 feet, but the new route, according to the opinion of one of most 


anathematizing the Reformers are infallible ; his deposition of John King of experienced captains, will allow vessels dr»wing 10 feet to pass with safet 


England, of Elizabeth, of several of the German Emperors, all these were in- 
fallible! What becomes then of the assertions that * in all things temporal we 
acknowledge the authorities of the Land in which we live, im all things spiritual 
the authority of his Holiness ?’’— Vide Bishop enwick of Philadelphia. 

It has been said in this discussion that England governs Ireland on princi- 
ples of exclusion. I deny the proposition. I say that they enjoy every priv- 
ilege in common with other subjects of that empire ; some of the most emi- 
nent men, warriors, statesmen, lawyers, clergy,and artists,are natives of Ireland ; 


Wellington, Beresford, Pack, Gough, and among others many members of the} 


administration, Lord Manteagle, Shiel, Fitzgerald, O’ Loughlin. 
Irish peers are catholics,—some held office as Lords of the Treasury,—some 
in every branch of all the different services of the Government. 

Perhaps the gentlemen in their wisdom can tell us who it was that became a 
party to disfranchising 200,000 honest hard-working Irish 40 shilling free- 


down the St. Lawrence from Kingston to Montreal ; this, with their new canal, 
will be of unmense advantage. 

The seat of Government occupies a prominent part in the discussions of the 
house ; it seems to be the wish of a great portion of the Members that Montreal 
shall be fixed upon as the capital, it certainly possesses all the requisites, but 
the Kingstonians have £ it, and they are determined not to lose it, at least 
not without a strong effort to retain it. Yours, &c., Leo. 


Che Drama. 
Park Tueatre.—Mr. Macready has terminated his first engagement at this 


Several of the|}, 5use and has proceeded to Philadelphia; and Mr. Wallack, having returned 


from that city, has played a short engagement here, consisting of the current 


week only. We have no occasion to dwell here on his peculiar merits and qua- 


i|lities, which have been so long known and appreciated ; but, with the permis- 


\jsion of our readers, we shall devote a few words to the consideration of the 


holders, for the purpose of getting into power himself :—each of whom wel®) Kotzebue plays, a most despicable specimen of which was givén on Wednes- 


as entirely worthy of his right of voting at elections as that leamed gentleman day evening. 


himself, He placed his foot on the necks of 200,000 freeholders that he him 
self might thereby obtain what he had long been grasping after, viz. a seat in 
Parliament, and thus consented to barter away the rights of his poorer country- 
men that he might ride over them roughshod into power, under what was called 
the Catholic Emanicpation Bill, thus consenting to the Eight pound suffrage and 
abolishing the 40 shilling freehold. I sir am unable to give Mr. O'Connell credit 
for that splendid and enlightened patriotism of which we hear so much, in 
this case ; andof his disinterestedness, when we think of the large sums drawn 
from the poor peasantry of Ireland in the shape of the repeal rent. 

Some of the gentlemen here have asserted that the domestic produce of Ire- 
land is drawn from that country, and from the starving multitudes, by robbery, 
to supply the English. Let us look at things as they really are,—any merchant 
in this city selling a large invoice of goods to a dealer and getting his equivalent 
in cash or trade, would not think that a robbery : such is the kind of transfer 
that takes place daily and yearly between England and Ireland. In 1835 the 
shipments of Corn, Pork, Bacon, Flour, Butter, Meal, &c. amounted to about 
eighteen millions of pounds ; the shipments to Ireland to;about twelve millions ; 
leaving a balance in favour of Ireland of about six millions paid in specie—this' 
is the kind of robbery of which we hear so much. Thirty millions of dollars in| 


It is called ‘* The Virgin of the Sun,” and is in fact the play, of 
which the still popular “ Pizarro”’ is the supplement ; affording, we believe, a 
solitary instance in which the original idea is despised and the expansion of it 
cherished. It is almost honouring this thing too much to name Homer and 
Mil*on in illustration of our remark ; but let that pass. The Iliad is the beloved 
of scholars and poets, whilst the Odyssey is in very inferior estimation ; the 
Paradise Lost is read, quoted, and venerated, whilst the Paradise Regained is 
all but forgotten. ‘To come nearer our own times, the first part of Sterne’s 
“ Sentimental Journey ” is still highly relished, whilst few are aware that a se- 
cond part was attempted; and Johnson's “ Rasselas” maintains its place in 
the moral library, whilst its continuation, “ Dinarbas,”’ is consigned to oblivion. 
With Kotzebue the converse is the fact, which shews that the public sentiment 
is always right in the long run. - 

This “ Virgin of the Sun” is, in fact, nothing more than an extravagant and 
gaudy melo-dramatic spectacle, in which the hero, Rol/a—who, by the bye, is 
here no better than a roistering bully—spouts ultra-sentiment, and is willmg to 
play “all for love, or the world well lost.’’ Oh, he will do anything “ for Cora ;” 


specie in favor of Ireland in one year ! 
I will not now trouble you with all the details, though they are at hand. | 

I pass on to the amount of the revenue of Ireland 

In 1799, the lasi year of the separate legislature, the revenue was. . rr} 


he will either cut the throat of his enemy, or make him a very brother—* for 


altars, a very genius of blasting desolation—“ for Cora ;” or he will be the 


4,500,000.|| obedient puppet, who, after placing his life in jeopardy for breaking every law — 


Cora ;” he is ready to become a rebel to his king, a desecrator of his country’s. 


| 
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will lay down the sword, which he has so hastily snatched, and prostrate him-. 
self at the feet of his sovereign—* for Cora.’ In short, never was the charac-, 
ter of a hero—that most sublime of titles—so mauled and distorted, as the Rolla 
of * Virgin of the Sun.” So far, however, all is ridiculous enough, but harm- 
less, for if adults are “but children of a larger growth,” they must have their 
plaything for their leisure hours. But we have not yet concluded our charge! 
against the Kotzebue plays in general, and this ¢hing in particular. They all 
have their foundation in either a false morality or the perversion of the morality 
which is true; their effect depends infinitely more upon the feelings and the 
passions than upon their intrinsic merits; they lead the imagination of those! 
who have that quality vividly, greatly astray, and produce pity, where condem-, 
nation would be much more appropriate. The language of this play, in parti- 
cular is calculated to produce license in ethics, confusion in the social compact, 
aad anarchy in the political condition ; it makes every man, in his individual 
condition, the judge and the reformer of his country’s institutions ; it sets law, 
liberty, order, and religion at defiance, when they interpose against the gra-| 
tification of selfish feelings and passions ; and all these by the help of a few! 
fine-sounding expressions, florid sentiments, which, by the voice of poetical 
authority, are to be received in lieu of—common sense. 

This piece is a “ Revival.” We were never fond of the word as applied 
either dramatically, or religiously of late ; and we think this is sacy | to confirm 
our antipathy. Considered as a stage performance we shall say that if any- 
thing could make the Rvllz amiable and admirable. the fine acting of Wallack 
would have effected it. But we were glad to perceive that it did not greatly 
awaken the sympathies of the audience, and we would ‘“ wad ye a plack”’ that 
it will not very shortly be played here again. 

We hope to give some account next weck of “ Rienzi.’”’ It first brought 
into notice that charming actress Mrs. Saltzburg, better known as Miss Phil- 
lips. 

aon Tueatre.—The engagement of Mrs. Shaw has terminated ; we 
believe that it has been a protitable one. ‘The capabilities of the establishment. 
are now employed 7 melodrama and spectacle, in which they are always 
successful. Mr. J. R. Scott is playing Rob Roy and similar characters, and, 
the audiences continue to be numerous. 

Mircneti’s Turarre.—The burlesque ‘“ Macbeth” still keeps its 
ground, and the comicalities of Holland are infinitely amusing. We have not, 


however, anything very special to observe concerning this little pet theatre. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oct. 3d, 1843. 

I arrived in this mighty Metropolis about a month since, 
and had intended sooner to have written some remarks for your excellent pe-' 
riodical, had not indisposition, and absence from town prevented me. Since my! 
last visit here a wonderful change has taken place, and on visiting my former 
wanderings I find myself now completely as it were bewildered and lost. This 
is the dull season, and the town is callec quite empty ; and so it is in reality— 
but tell a stranger this in the face of crowded streets with vehicles of all sorts 
and sizes—the constant merry throng—people from almost every nation under, 
heaven, the pushing to and fro, resembling a prairie in the Western country, 
under the effects of a whirlwind,—tell a stranger that London is empty and he| 
will smile at the apparent absurdity of the remark. Her Majesty has reached 
England in safety, and will quietly remain till the approach of anuther summer 
by the blessing of God, and then proceed on her aquatic excursions—but where * 
Possibly to Yankee land. What a glorious sight it would be to see the Royaj| 
party coming up our beautiful Bay. The theatrical campaign has commenced! 
in good earnest, all the establishments are in full blast. ‘The Haymarket has) 
been doing an excellent business, and “ Who’s your friend!’’ with the * Wedding 
Breakfast,” have been played for 38 nights to excellent,and at most times crowded) 
audiences. The acting of Charles Mathews as Giles Fairland in the former 
piece, has elicited each night as it richly deserves, most enthusiastic plaudits. 
Mdme. Vestris is much altered in appearance since she was with us, but she’ 
still is the nonpariel in her profession. Mdme. Celeste opened last night in 
** Louison, or the Recompense,” with “ The Manager” to a very good house, con-. 
sidering the first night of all the other Houses. She still retains her youthfu; 
expression, and her acting is truly superb. Buckstone is also here, and a very 
great favourite. Where is he not! ‘The house has an excellent company, 
amongst which Farren and Mrs. Glover must not be omitted. Comedy and. 
Farce are its dependencies, and it is the only theatre that pays. 

Drury Lane under Buz, opened on 20th Sept., Saturday night, with the’ 
Opera “ Siege of Rochelle,” and the new Ballet of the “ Peri,” in which 
Mdme. Carlotta Grisi, from Paris, made a decidedly triumphant hit. Her entree 
reminded one of ‘T'aglioni’s at the Opera House, and I think that she stands 
next to her in rank. Her pantomime is not very good, but her execution is! 
much finer than Ellsler’s. Some of her tours de force are unmeasurably supe | 
rior, and a feat that I have never witnessed before was produced which told 
wonderfully well. She is on a platform 6 feet above the stage. She springs: 
into the arms of Mons. Petipu and actually floats in the air down to the foot-| 
lights. It is one of the finest if not the very best feats 1 haye ever seen.’ 
‘The whole house rose, and such shouts of applause I have seldom—nay, never 
heard. She was called out, and the stage by the foot lights resembled a flower 
garden. The Ballet was produced with great cost and pains, but it wants the’ 
pruning knife. Mons. Petipa from Paris made an excellent impression and 
stamped himself as an artist of the first magnitude. The “ Siege of Rochelle’ 
was DONE. 

With the exceptionof Miss Rainsforth, and a new debutante, Mdlle. Albertazzi, 
and our favorite, Giubeli, the rest were horrid ; Templeton never sang worse and 
was hissed as he deserved. Bunn depends upon Opera and Ballet—unless the 
former is improved, he can never gain by that. He will make money whilst 
Grisi is with him. 

Covent Garden opened last night, and “‘ Woman” was by no means suc- 


* * * 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Seconp Concert or Mapame Crnti Damorgau anp M. Arrot.—The se- 
cond concert of these very distinguished artists took place on Tuesday evening 
last at the Washington Hotel, and, like the first, it was attended by crowds of 
both fashidnables and diletianti. We can but repeat the encomiastic style 
in which we are bound to speak of them both; it might be wished, it is true, 
that the lady had a little more volume of tone, but it is exquisitely sweet as it 
is; and her performances are so marked with grace, taste, and science, that 
the ear and the judgment of listeners become fascinated. Let us add also that, 
unlike second or third rate artistes, she has not her favourite cadenza or roulade 
to be thrust impertinently into every species of composition ; but even in these 
matters they are chastely adapted to the performance in hand. If there be ef- 
fort in any part of her singing, she has the skill effectually to hide it, for all she 
dves is smvoth and subdued, yet with feeling and sweetness, nor does she 
ever spoil the gereral effect by a distortion of either person or feature. The 
‘Non piu mesta,’’ as sung by her, was a perfect gem, and brought upon her 


'|thunders of applause ; the variations on the motif were clean, clear, pure, and 


elastic ; we verily believe we could listen to them when sung in such a style 
until *‘this present writing ;” and as for Horn’s sweet little air, “Oh come 
with me my love,’’ we can but utter our opinion that, if the composer could al- 
ways have such an exponent of his genius as Madame Damoreau, he would 
have been a man of fortune to-day. Her closing piece was the “ Una voce 
poco fa ;”’ it is usual for singers of every grade to clothe this cavatina with all 
the ornament it will bear, and some of them, heaven knows, so hide the text 
that the ear of the listener can hardly detect it. Now Madame Damoreau was 
by no means sparing of that quality ; but how did she use it? Even as the jew- 
els, the laces, and the ornaments to the paraphernalia of an elegant and taste- 
ful woman do but serve to set off to greater advantage her own beauty and 
symmetry, so did the artistical aids thrown in by this charming cantatrice add 
new sweetness to the composition of Rossini. But we may go on, to our own 
delectation doubtless, but wearying our readers ; we therefore forbear, after in- 
forming them that the third and last concert will take place on Monday even- 


‘jing next. 


Of M. Artot also we have to speak in a manner every way confirmatory of our 


\|first impressions concerning him; his playing is decidedly that of an artist, as 


well as of a sound musician; his grasp of the violin is firm and his fingering 
decided and correct; but his best quality, as we have said before, is that he 
makes his instrument sing. In all the cappricci to which he may happen to sur 
render himself, he never forgets the peculiar genius of the violin, and he con- 
trives to keep up a continual fascination by the melodies of his single stop, the 
full harmonies of his double stop, the brillianey of his arpeggi and the casual 
but sufficient pizzrcati. He takes fewer liberties with time than any solo 
player we ever heard, and yet there is nothing stiff in the regularity of his mea- 
sure. In a word, although we would not quite place him with Paganini, Ole 
Bull, or De Beriot, we think him entitled to stand high in the next grade. We 
have been delighted to see our favorite Rapetti, who cannot suffer by the play- 
ing of any other artist, applauding and expressing his pleasure, in the most frank 
and gracious manner. We like this; it is in the true spirit of a lover of art, 
and reflects back upon him the credit which he so freely allows to others. 

We note with pleasure that the Duo Concertante for the voice and the Violin, 
between Madame Cinti Damoreanu, and M. Artot, which obtained such tremen- 
dous plaudits on the occasion of the first concert, will be repeated on Monday 


|| possess some peculiar qualification ; and this is the case with Sig. Miré. 


evening. ‘The composition is that of M. Artot himself; it is equally grace- 
ful and skilful, and the parties go through it in the most faultless manner. 
Mapame Lazare anp Sie. Miro.—The Concert of these two artists took 
place on Wednesday evening !ast, at the Apollo Saloon. It was tolerably at- 
tended, but assuredly not so well as it would have been, if the merits of the 
performers had been more generally known. ‘The former of them is a harpist, 
and plays in good style ; in addition to which she is a most beautiful woman 
and exceedingly graceful at her instrument. ‘The latter is a professor of the 
Pianoforte, upon which he plays in a very superior manner. In these days when 
the city of New York can boast a Timm, a Scharfenbarg, an Alpers, a Waliace, 
a King, an Euenne, a Kossowski, 1nd many others whose reputation is deservedly 
high, a new candidate for distinction in the same department of art, ought to 
His 
playing comes as near to making the Pianoforte ging, as it is capable. His per- 
formance of every pranist’s task, the “ Preghiera” of Moses in Egypt was in 
a spirited and eflective style ; and a subject in which there is a continual trill 
with either one hand or thej other, whilst the mod: is constantly distinguished, 
was most vehemently applauded. At the conclusion of the Concert he was 
called for, but he did not appear to answer the compliment. The vocai part of 
the Concert was sustained by Sig. A ntognini, whose great ability is fully ac- 
knowledged. We trust that these artists will shortly give another Concert, at 
which we opine there will be a much better attendance than at this which we 
now record. 
Concert or THE Misses Cumminc.—This Concert took place on Thursday 
evening, at the Apollo Saloon. It consisted entirely of Scottish melodies in one 
or more parts, and was an excellent treat to those who can feel the expression 
of the Scottish national music. ‘The Concerts of these ladies are very popular. 


Literary Notices. 


Lonvon Quarterty Review, ror Sepr., 1843.—Leonard Scott & Co. have 
succeeded Mr. Mason in the publication of these Reviews, and they have issued 
the present number in excellent style. [ts contents also are peculiarly interest- 


ing. We understand that Mr. Mason purposes to confine himself to the repub- 
lication of his religious periodicals, and to works of interest connected with such 


objects as they advocate. 
Ture Mysteries or Paris.—By Eugene Sue.—New York.—Winchester. 
—Paris is full of mysteries, though it is doubtful whether the knowledge of 


hem, though it may enlarge the experience, will improve the principles. They 
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are curious however, and in the three parts issued are well described as in al’ SPASEX- . at 
ation ‘Hammond, b. Clark ............ 0 b. 92 
Hawkins, c. Guy, b. Redgate.... 2 b. 95 
The match between these counties for the benefit of the veteran Clark, was) Beekby py ote b. Clark.... 0c. Clark, b. Buttery ............ 2 
commenced on the Trent Bridge Ground on Monday Sept. 10th and terminated Moody ~ Redgate............. © st. Brown, b. Clark............. 3 
in favour of Nottingham’ in one innings on Wednesday. The Sussex brought)|p picknell, b. 
only ten men, and sustained some loss in Mr. Taylor and Mr. Napper not ac- illywhite 
companying them, but nevertheless they were confident of victory, and were) Mr. H.C. Taylor (17th Lancers), i Se is 
backed at 5 to 4 at starting. Nottingham won the toss, and at half-past twelve, b Clark gf ee a Lie e.g yes 5, wide balls 5...... 10 
laced Mr. Noyes and Buttery at the wickets to commence the engagement. Bye 1 ‘wide 
iilywhite appeared with the ball, and in the first over received a hres bit from), . tin eee 
Buttery to the leg. Dean, at the other end, was punished for four, and in Dean’s | $C eS 


next over five were got. The batting throughout the innings of Nottingham) NOTTINGHAM 
was so fine—the hits were made with such killing foree, and the forward play’ Buttery, b. Sopp].....--.------- 36 Mr. J. Chapman, b. Dean.....-.. 41 


so excellent, that it would be idle to particularize the various fine displays which’ : a eee ate, 

were made. Let it suffice, that Mr Noyes and Buttery got 66 wad they) 

parted. ‘Two wickets were down for 96 runs—three for 122—four for 138—five) hi 1] FI 9 

for 140—six for 158—and the play closed at night with the same number of ; M ic balls 9, no ball 1 21 

wickets down for 254 runs. The Sussex men were dead beat long before the’ 12 

stumps were drawn ; eight different bowlers were tried and changed as many Total 226 

times ; Sopp, Dean, Lillywhite, Hawkins, Hammond, Bushby, Moody, and Box.) 

all tried their hands—high and low bowling—swift and slow—round and under- | x k € h tr 

handed—all had their turn, and al! received their share of punishment. Gil-,, Par caire. , 
ONDAY EVENING, October 20—1!st night of Mr. FORREST’S Engagement—* Ri- 


bert, who is a fresh man, an inhabitant of Mansfield, batted in a style such as! I nalina.<ticholiow. My. Pesvest 

surprised all who witnessed it ; his forward play was much admired, and he |*pygspa¥—2d Sake of lr, Porpeet’s Senin 

made his hits clean and well home. The ball throughout the innings was con-| WEDNESDAY—3d night of Mr. Forrest's Engagement. 

tinually among the crowd, and the batting was indeed a treat for eyes to gaze| _ THURSDAY—Mr. Placide’s Benefit and last appearance, piior to his departure for the 
on. Mr. Chapman excelled all that could possibly be anticipated. At the same! [South CORREST will perform on Fridoy and Ssturdey evenings. 

time, we must give Mr. Noyes and Buttery the credit of killing the best bowl) CRIGKET GLUI—A regular meeting of this Association will be held 
ing & the start, and thus rendering it, if not an easy, yet a still less difficult) N at the Office of the - Spirit of the Times,” No 4 Rarclay Street, on Wednesday 


task to be contended against by those who followed them. jevening next, November Ist, at balf past seven o’clock. Puuctual attendance is re- 
THOMAS PICTON MIiLNOR, Secretary. 


Several chances were missed by the field throughout the day—Box missing 4:3 
Mr. Noyes behind the wicket—Jackson, who fielded for Sussex, a catch at the Sandersons’ Franklin fjouse 
long leg—Bushby one at the cover point—and Moody one at the long slip; but CHESTNUT STREET ‘ 
they were all difficult, and although they might have been made, yet were most Between Third onl. Poasth Streets, North. Side 
their Lillywhite’s eatch at the short-slip, from Brown, ; PHILADELPHIA. x by (July 15-3m* 
earned him a well-merited round of applause. On ‘Tuesday 72 runs were got, — N = INT CELES : 
including four byes, making the whole score 326, when Box dexterously stumped “igo mnserument comprises two Glotes in union as in Nature, an Armilary 

The fielders retreated to their booth, to) Sphere, a Planetarium, and a universal Sun Dial; it will resolve all the principles and 


Gilbert, and Flear carried out his bat. 

rest themselves after such a long and tedious campaign. During the innings, | facts in Astronomy, in a simple easy manner. |t is a model of Nature, with whose move- 
it corresponds. To be had at Vule’s Naytical School, 94 Rosevelt Street, New 

Lilly white bowled 68 overs, 271 balls ; out of these, he bowled 32 maiden overs ; York, where also Lessons on the Instrument may be obtained. ” Sept. 23-tf" 


runs were got, and he was changed three times. Dean bowled 54’ ~via RoaRDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 


overs, 216 balls; out of these, 12 were maiden overs ; from him 138 rans were) F yection of Mrs HENRY WRE\KS, No @ Albion Place, Fonrth Street, N. Y. 

got, and he was changed three times, and changed his end once. Bushby bowled — Rergrencrs.—Rev. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P W. Balch, Josiah Archbald, £sq., Edward 
seven overs, 28 balls: twv were maiden overs: from him 20 runs were cot,|' Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven'ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 


and he was changed once. Sopp bowled 20 overs, 80 balls ; 12 were maiden Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq., H. Peugnet, 
overs ; from him 25rans were got, and he was changed three times. Moody) Esq. Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq , (Char- 
leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 


bowled 2 overs, 8 balls, and no maiden over: five runs were got from him, and! !¢ ter, | Li 
he was changed once. Box bowled 2 overs, 8 balls—no maiden over ; from) we Eq Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert goer 
him 11 runs were scored, and he was changed once. Lillywhite bowled the! . ae ~ : 
only no ball, and Sopp and Bushby the wide balls. The fielding of Sussex 
throughout the innings was poor, and at the latter part, overthrows were very "YO the Sheriff of the County and City of on. York-—Sir'—Notioe is hevehe given, that 
frequent. Lillywhite never bowled better in all his life, and declares that he | 4, at the next general Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
gave Gilbert twenty balls together, all of which would have taken his bails, but! of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 
all of which the le. Old Lilly Gnishes by |natorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 
play nim ost exceilent styJe yt ¥ af service of Morris Frankim, on the last day of December next. 


saying, that he * never bowled so tremendously—and that Gilbert must be aj Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, in 
the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will expire on the last day of December 


werry good one, to play such balls.” Dean bowled badly, and although Sopp!’ - 
put some good ones in, yet he was beaten off, and the others were easily played. of Comelins 
Hawkins telded very cleverly at the cover-point, and Hammond at the pomt.| expire on said day. : 
The first innings of Sussex commenced with 15 to 1 against them, and the | Yours respectfully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 
whole of their wickets went down for 33 runs in less than 2 hours. Clark | be shown te Page y | 
bowled 19 overs, 74 balls, of these 14 were maiden overs; from him SeVeN- suirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. ’ 


teenruns were got. Redgate bowled 18 overs, 72 balis, and 12 maiden overs ; MONMOUTS B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each “eek until the 


from him 14 runs were got, and he bowled the only wide ball, but was no:! , “ay 
changed throughout the innings. ‘The fielding of Mr. Creswell and Guy) Soe Revised vel. chap. 5, title 
1 WEBSTER AND NORTON, 


was greatly adimired, and Charles Brown, at the stumps, excited the usual/ 

amount of mirth and amusement. Sussex followed their imnings, which com-| COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

menced as inauspiciously as the first. Mr. Taylor (i7th Lancers) was bowled by) New Orleans. 

Redgate without a run: Lilywhite was caught out by Mr. Creswell at the Reference—G Merle, Esq , and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


field on, and Mr. Bennet put the ball into Guy’s hands without a ron, at the’) hp PRINBLE.C ter, Theatre Alley, (bet A d Beekman-streets,) New 
quickly gave Clark a quietus, by hitting the ball with tremendous force to all Jething of every denerigtion executed on the mest reasonetic terme, 
parts a the fala. Charles Brown, mr was put on in his place, received thel| WF Rooms of overt description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and —-, e 
same dose, and Buttery was played with freedoim and skill by these fine batters. ; 
When the stumps were drown for the night, Hammond had got 43, and Havel HIGHLY IMP IR'TAN i TO 1 HOSE’ W HO Wish TO ACQUIRE 
kins 15, which, with two wide bails and one bye, made 61 im the second innings, | A KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

e firs: innings of Nottingham. ad Te | On the Robertsonian Method.—In Siz Eas Lessons 

On Wednesday the whole of the day was occupied in finishing the game, the | Mr. Robertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole iife in ecquiring a perfect 


shades of evening having gathered when the last wicket fell. Hammond and knowledge ot, and teaching the French lenguage ; and in the end he produced such a sim: 
Hawkins exhibited a similar display of science to what they did the day before,| ple and at the same time most singularly thorough explanation of the French idiom and 
| ‘pronunciation as to render it entirely unnecessary for those who use his work to employ 


and at dinner time, the former had scored 76, and the latter 44—the score being! 1... services of a teacher. 
then 128 for three wickets. After dinner Hammond wrote 16 more, making his!| ‘The critics of the day concede that a person may learn to speak the French language in 


score 92, and beating Gilbert by one, when Buttery caught him out at the mid- a very short space of time by an attentive perusal of this little work: and at the same 
| time the learner is preparing himself for the study of the grammar, should he wish to ac- 


dle wicket. Bushby was quickly disposed of for two, and Dean did not con-' [quire perfect compeaition 
tinue long for nine ; im fact the only nan that afterwards gave any trouble was It is well known that for all practical purposes, an Englishman or an American, only 
Box, who played very cautiously at Clark, and hit the round bowling, but was) wishes to converse in French, and to be able to read the language. For such acquisition, 
caught at last by Redgate at th Ni De throu ¢ 1 ithe present work is eminently calculated ; and we do not hesitate to say that a person 
e 
gh the ball striking’ ing to France, who is enti: ely ignorant of the language enough on his voyage. 


his toot, and running into the wicket. R. Picknell got 14, principally from) With the aid df this little book, to enable him to converse in French easily on his arrival, 
Clark, and Moody three ones, when C. Brown stum the latter, and closed | |It is therefore the most useful work on the French language ever issued from the press. 
nole SLX LESSONS are now published complete in one number of the MONTHLY 


Nottinghant||, at the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar 
won in one innings, with 31 to spare. We are extremely sorry to state, "Phe 

: . ° | ‘The postage on the work—it being issued in the form of a two sheet periodical —cannot 
adds the Nottingham Review, that the amount subscribed towards the getters! smegl-ane tans in any part of the Union ; and under 100 miles it will be only three 
up of the match falls far short of the actual expenses incurred, the latter, it|;eents. Letters should be addressed to WILSON & CO., Publishers, 
must be considered not being very light. After the exertions of the gentlemen | Sept. 23-St* 162 Nassau-st., New York. 
getting up the match, we consider it extremely hard that the proceeds should be; CARD News agent, Des ~ | te 

and trust : . : : | (office of the Anglo American), where he wi eased to supply s 
so small, + that the supporters of cricket will subscribe some slight lothers (at Publishers’ prices) with the “ Phil. Sat. Courier,” “ Post,” and “ Museum ;”” 


paying the Caldecourt, of Lord's Ground, and Hill-! goston “ Uncle Sam,” “Yankee Nation,” and “ Boston 
yer, ent, were an ve isfacti T tt a |\* New Mirror,’ * Weekly Herald,” “ Brother Jonathan,” ‘“‘ New World,” * Rover,” &c. 
, umpires, y gave satisfaction. ‘The attendance Oniiand all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for’ 


Monday and Tuesday was numerous and respectable, but on the Wednesday |*" 
there was but a poor muster. The following isthe Score w aug. No. 


® 
Sept. 2. q 
if 
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; Darieties. 
| 


A Genuine bit or Irish Wir.—In Darlington, the following dialogue took 
place between a farmer and an Irish reaper—the latter considerably under the 
common stature :—Irishman : Do you want anybody for the harvest ’1—Farmer : 
Yes.—Irishman : Will you take me !—Farmer : No ye’re too little. —Irishman :; 
Arrah, now, and do you cut your corn at the lop ' 

AnaGRams.—An anagram is the dissolution of any word or sentence into! 
letters as its elements, and then making some other word or sentence from it, ap 
plicable to persons or things named in such original word or sentence. ‘There} 
are words of this description, both of ancient and modern application, which) 
exhibit coincidences that are truly surprising, and afford a very peculiar fund! 
of amusement. ‘The following is a selection of some of the best transposi- 
tions :— 


| 
Astronomers ....... Moon starers. | 
Domocratical .... 2006 Comical trade. | 
Old England ............... - Golden Land. | 
Penitentiary ......... Nay repentit. | 
Radical Reform .... cece Rare mad frolic. | 
Revolution ........... Tolove ruin. | 


Pirr anv Tuur.ow,—About the year 1790, when the Lord Chancellor’ 
Thurlow was supposed to be on no very friendly terms with the minister, Mr.) 
Pitt, a friend asked the latter how Thurlow drew with them. ‘ I don’t know,” 
says the premier, “ how he draws ; but he has not refused his oats yet.” 


Fasutons ror tae Weex.—The half-crown shooting blouses with a wateh- 
pocket at the side, warranted to hold all the grouse that will be shot by the wear- 
er, are now in great vogue. For Rceonideat excursions the favourite article in) 
waistcoats is none at all, and the shirt is decidedly decole, saving the annoyance! 
—and expense—of a neck-handkerchief. An elegant substitute for the cyavat 
is a bit of mousseline de laine, afew inches long, or a piece of broad shoe- 
string, to which the recherche name of * Byron ue” has been given. We have 
observed nothing new im trousers, except the ingenious method of lengthening 
last year’s old ones, by going without braces, and keeping the shooting-blouse, 
closely buttoued to conceal the untidiness.. ‘The last thing we should patronize) 
is the fourpenny men’s Berlin. We have seen a very pleasing effect produced 
by a degayé shoe, slightly down at the heel, and affordmg a glimpse of a very 
rich elaborately-darned sock, which is also allowed in some cases to show by a 
side fissure in the chaussure, which is slightly slashed to admit of it. 


Punch. | 


Crocket’s Last Srevcu.—lI shall never forget poor old Davy Crocket’s last 
h; there was no “bunkum" in that. He despised it; all good shots do, 
ey aim right straight for the mark and hit it. There’s no shootin’ round he 
ring, with them kinder men. Pvor old feller! he was at great hunter, a great 
shot with the rifle, a great wit, and a great man. He didn’t leave his span be- 
hind him, when he slipt off the handle, I know. Well, he stood for an election 
and lost it, just afore he left the States ; so when it was over, he slings his) 
powder horn on, over his‘shoulders, takes his ** Betsey,’’ which was his best rifle, 
under his arm, and mounts on a barrel to talk to his constituents, and take leave 
of ’em. “ Feller citizens,” sais he, ‘* we've had a fair stand-up fightJor it, and 
I’m whipped, that are a fact; and thar is no denyin’ of it. I've come now to 
take leave of you. You may all go to ,and Pll goto Texas.” And he 
stepped right down, and went over the boundary, and joined the patriots agin” 
Mexico, and was killed there. Sam Slick. 
Novet Use or Barrack Kerry Examiner alleges, that a 
gentleman who had been lately walking by the Tralee barracks, having mquired. 
of a soldier regarding the use of the loop-holes which were lately made, received 
as answer, that they were excellent contrivances for smuggling whiskey to the 
men when the gates were closed. 
Garrick in OraeLLo.—Quin’s Sarcasm.—Determined to judge for himselt,, 
in regard to the merits of Garrick’s acting, Quin, on the night on which his) 
rival was announced to perform Othello, secured himself a place in the pit of the, 
rival theatre. About this period had been published Hogarth’s famous prints of 
“* Marriage a la Mode,” in one of which, it will be remembered, is introduced a) 
negro foot-boy entering the apartment with a tea-equipage. To the quick fav- 
cy of Quin (uaturally on the watch to turn his rival mto ridicule), it may readily! 
be imagined that there appeared a ludicrous similarity betwegp the appearance, 
of the foot-boy and the blackened face and diminutive figure of Garrick. Ac- 
cordingly, when the latter made his re-appearance in the third or fourth act, 
Quin suddenly exclaimed loud enough to attord amusement to half the pit, “ Here | 
is Pompey, but where are the tea-things !” 
A Foxwrunate Emicrant.—Here we rested our horses and ourselves; and’ 
Lauchlan, the fortunate possessor of the “Green Swamp,” furnished me with 
his history. He, his wife, and six grown-up children—three sons and three 
daughters—were, four years ago, a starving family in the island of Coll ; and 
now he possesses ‘‘ seventy head of cattle, seven or eight horses, a vineyard 
which last year yielded two hundred weight of grapes, which were sold at the 
Bathurst races at a shillng the pound; and a ‘ bonny farm,’ ”’ giving three crops 
of oat hay, self-sown for three years, without plough or harrow ; and follows, 
with his sons, the callings of farmer, blacksmith, and innkeeper. Lauchlan 
monopolizes and prospers ; and, from bemg in wretched poverty in the island. 
of Coll, is now thriving, rich, and happy. * Had it no been for the laird, him- 
sel, I wad ne’er hae gotten from Tobermorey ; for I was a gay bit abun forty 
sir, and its no easy getting aff after that age. But | was the first yemigrant that, 
ever went frae Coll, and it was just lookit over ; and weel it was sae, for we had 
tint the coo, and the wife was like to gang daft on our hands a’thegither—that’s 
her, sir (pointing to a moving mountain), she hasna yae word o’ English, puir old’ 
creature—and now I’m prood to say she has mair coos than she kens what to 
do wi’!” Happy Lauchlan!—what with one shilling and three-pence for a horse- 
shoe, three lings per bottle for porter, and three crops of self-sown oats, | 
prophecy that ere long you will be a wealthier wan than Coll himself. 
Australia and the Bast. 
‘The dog, says M. Blaze, is a deserter from the enemy's camp, by whose aid 
we have conquered the animated world. They are our servants in the chase ; 
our guardians by night ; the keepers of our flocks, and the faithful companions 
of our walks, Some of their instincts are carried to an extraordinary length. 


Thus Robert Boyle, one of our own writers, relates of a bloodhound that ho: 
tracked a runawa® servant along several wiles of a public road to a house 
where he was lodged in the market-place of a town, and thus secured his ap- 
prehension. The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth was also discovered by the 
aid of a dog at the bottom of a ditch in which he had hid himself after his de- 
feat at Sedgmoor. Dogs also, as is well known, have a peculiar attachment 
for children, and have often wonderfully preserved them. One of these preser- 
vations is recorded in the armorial bearings of the present Lord Pembroke’s fa- 
mily. Whilst the head of that family was out hunting 4 century or two since, 
a wolf obtained adimission into the castle and killed the infant heir of the-fami- 
ly. A mastiff who had been left behind killed the wolf, and laid down by the 
body of the child. Sir W. Herbert on his return, seeing only the blood of the 
child, immediately killed the mastiff, under the notion that the dog had killed 
the child. Upon becoming sensible of his error and of the fidelity of the dog, 
he placed him in the armorial bearmgs of his family. M. Blaze says he had 
two dogs that hunted by stealth, of whom one started the hare, and the other, 
concealed behind a fence, pounced on her as she passed him in her accustomed 
run. A story is told of a pointer and a greyhound who combined together—the 
greyhound availed himself of the scent of the pointer to find the game, the 
pointer of the speed of his associate to catch it. The pointer becoming sus- 
pected was furnished with a chain to impede his movements ; and still continu- 
ing his roving life, it was at length discovered that the greyhound, to enable 
him to hunt as usual, carried the chain in his mouth, till he himself was called 
on to take up the chase. . 

** As a carrier of merchandise,” says the editor of the Quarterly, in his re- 


‘\view of this work, ‘the most delicate task, which the dog has to perform is in 


the inland smuggling trade of the Continent. In this arduous service, which is 
coustantly fatal to him, he shows a wonderful sagacity. Loaded with goods he 


,jsets out in the night, scents the Custom-house officer, attacks him if he can 


take him at a disadvantage, and conceals himself if escape is difficult, behind a 
bush or atree. On his arrival at his destination, he will not show himself till he 
has first ascertained that the coast is clear, and while he remains, gives warning 
of the approach of the common enemy. It is manifest that a whole army of 
Custom-house officers can do little towards exterminating smugglers, of whom 
the supply is unlimited, who cross the frontiers in silence and darkness, whose 
road is the pathless wood and plain, who snuff danger in the wind, and who 
either evade it by their swiftness, or find a Jurking-place in every hedge-row.’’ 
AN AQUATIC DUEL. 

I likewise saw at Bovegodde what the people called a water fight, between 
as they told me two competitors for a dark-eyed maid: one of the lovers, the 
challenger, being highly exasperated by the pangs which the green-eyed mon- 
ster—jealousy, generated in his heart. ‘They both stood up to their knees in 
the lake opposite each other; aud, with their hands, constantly dashed the 
water, in acurious and expert manner, into each other's faces. saw the com- 
batants thus—lI can scarcely say, hotly engaged, about nine in the morning ; 
and, at three in the afternoon, they were still hard at work, and the battle was 
then still doubtful ; for, according to established rule, which ever of the two 
warriors, no matter what may be the pretence or cause, stops first, if it be only 
for a momeni, dashing water at his adversary, is considered to be vanquished. 
Hundreds of people were looking on, apparently deeply interested in the result ; 
as he who is thus overcoine, as they assured me, is never known again to aspire 
to the hand ot the lady who has caused the antifebrile combat. What a pity 
it is, that this cooling mode of settling disputes, is not introduced into the 


Green Isle, and made to supercede the sprig system, so prevalent there ! 
Campbell’s Excursions in Ceylon. 
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DEVOTED TO ENTERTAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE FROM ALL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD, POLITICS, DEBATES, COMMERCE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
GENERAL CRITICISM, MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
A New Volume of this Journal wili be commenced on Saturday next, the 28th 


||imst., and continued as usual every Saturday. 


The Plan and conduct of this Journal having now been so long before the 
public, the Proprieters flatter themselves that they may venture to e their 
hope that Tae ANGLo American has sustained the pretensions which were 
originally asserted for it. ‘This at Jeast they can say, that they have faithfully 
endeavoured to make it the vehicle of solid and useful information, polite htera- 
ture of the most approved grade, interesting in its subjects, amusing and agree- 
able in its selections, pure in its morals, moderate in its discussions, and con- 
sistent in its principles. 

The liberal patronage of “troops of friends” has not only enabled it to frown 
down illiberal attacks from vindictive yet impotent malice, but has also enabled 
the Proprietors to make valuable arrangements both at home and abroad, for 
original contributions in every department of literature and information ; through 
which means it is confidently trasted that THe ANcLo American will be found 
ithe most interesting, the most abounding in useful matter, and the cheapest 
Weekly Publication issued upon this Continent. 

‘The tirst Volume of this work is accompanied by a beautiful mezzotint en-. 
graving of King Lovis Paitiere, which Portrait was presented to the subscri 
bers who paid in advance for one year. The forthcoming Plate from this office 
consists of a magnificent full-length 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


executed in the highest style of art, and upon a splendid scale, In size it is 
24 Inches by 16 Inches ; it will be printed on super-imperial paper, and will be 
fully worthy of a place in the most distinguished apartment of any house; in 
short the Proprietors do not seruple to say that it will far surpass any other sub- 
ject of American art on the same scale. This Portrait they design to present 
to Yearly Subscribers only, who shall have = in advance. ‘The Plate is just 
finished and will be ready for issue in a week or two. 

Tue ANGLo American is published every Saturday at the office of the Pro- 
prietors, No. 6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid inva- 
riably in advance, and no deviation will in any case be made from the Cash plan 
of Subscription. The Journal is printed on superior paper, with a beautiful 
type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as large a quantity of matter as 
any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligently and carefully 
read, to free it from typographical errors, and the pense neatly and clearly 
executed. 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &c., to be addvessed 
to E, L. Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York, ; 
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